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TRANSPARENCIES ON GLASS. 
IL-PAINTINGS on glass are done in two 
ways: either in opaque colors for framing, 

as we would a picture on canvas, or else with 
transparent colors, and intended for illuminating 
screens or windows, magic-lantern slides, etc. 
For learners and beginners in the art, who 
wish to experiment, take a pane of glass, which 
should be clear and colorless, and by laying it 
flat upon the table, with the design underneath, 
it will be the easiest thing in the world to copy 
the outlines of every part by merely following 
them with a finely pointed sable striper. To 
prepare the proper paint for this outlining, mix 
a very little of the transparent browns or grays 





with the white varnish, either mastic or dammar. 
When these are dry begin the real coloring by 


| turning the pattern upside down, so that, if it is 


a landscape, the sky will be at the bottom of the 
glass. Mix the blue very pale for the sky, and 
begin at the horizon, painting downward, and 
increasing the depth of color toward the edge, 
which will be the zenith, When the sky has 
been thus painted with a good-sized sable brush, 
let the gray clouds be laid on, and softened with 
a dabber made of a piece of soft leather, ‘This 
will serve the same purpose as a badger blender 
in ordinary oil-painting. 

Accuracy in following the outlines is not im- 
portant, as all objects drawn against the sky will 
show plainly enough through, and can be re- 
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painted in detail upon the finished picture. After | 
the sky is entirely covered, turn the picture right | 
side up, and proceed to put in the most distant | 


objects—hills, and trees in pale purple-gray. A 
little weak’ crimson lake laid upon the blue will 


give a purple that can be afterward shaded with | 


a slight touch of black. If there are snowy 
mountains, the whitest and lightest parts are to 
be scraped off with a penknife or scraper, and 
afterward washed over with a very slight tint to 
soften the edges. 

The effect can be constantly observed by hold- 
ing the work up to the light, and wherever shad- 
ows are required, or need deepening, they can 
be retouched with an additi coating of gray 
or brown, terre verte giving a cold greenish tint 








for foliage for moonlight scenes. As a general 
rule for glass transparencies, especially if they 
are large, we should advise warm, bright colors : 
crimson and scarlet lakes, yellow lake and sien- 
na, Prussian blue, and the lovely greens made 
by mixing it with yellow lake. All these being 
transparent, are well adapted for our purposes. 
To those who have already practiced landscape 
painting the art will be found very easy, care 
being always taken to lay your paint on very 
thinly, first the blue ground of the sky, then the 
clouds, using separate dabbers to soften down 
the different parts, and keeping the clouds dis- 
tinct from the blue. As with the other land- 
scapes, the distant objects must be kept gray and 
purplish, hazy and indistinct ; but the foreground 
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Fig. 1.—Prain anv Srrirep Summer Sirk Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2, Page 284. ] 


Fig. 1.—Pxiarn anp Srrirep Foutarp Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 2, Page 285.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs, 1-14.7 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 15-25. 
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must be bolder, and the trees will stand out in 
strong relief, although the edges are transparent. 
Wherever the dark, deep shadows of heavy 
branches are to be depicted, a little body-color 
must be worked in, and so with the trunks and 
larger boughs. As before remarked, the ama- 
teur will constantly mark the effect by holding 
it before the light. High lights upon foliage 
must be given wherever necessary by a free use 
of the scraper, followed by the wash of thin 
transparent tint; and even the forms of promi- 
nent leaves can be given by the point of a needle 
or penknife. The most perfect confidence can 
be felt in regard to these scrapings, as in case of 
too much of the paint being removed it can at 
once be replaced, and the dabbers will always 
cover up roughness or defects. In finishing up 
the picture a judicious use of black paint will 
have a very pleasing effect, bringing out the 
prominent objects into the foreground, and deep- 
ening the dark shadows every where, while with 
a fine sable pencil the outlines of even transpar- 
ent objects should be well and carefully defined. 
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@@ With the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEK Ly for April 25 was issued gratui- 
tously an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing two sketches of Steeple- 
Chasing, and other attractions. 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for May 2. 


U0 A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and ele- 
gant Medicis Basque, with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt, will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 295. 








HYGIENIC VALUE OF PRESENT 
STYLES. 

E doubt if, in all the history of suc- 

cessive fashions in dress, there have 
ever been any styles comparable in point of 
health-giving and health-preserving quali- 
ties to those of the present era. If they are 
not all that the perfection of the fine arts 
might require them to be, if they have not 
the flowing lines loved by the Greek, nor the 
extravagant simplicity of the First Empire, 
they are yet sufficiently pleasing to the eye, 
and possess properties of much more practi- 
eal importance than both of the other styles 
put together. 

The Greek dress, beautiful as it was, with 
all the majestic sweep of its drapery, its bare 
shoulder, its sandaled foot, its filleted hair, 
was, after all, nothing but a type of slavery. 
It confined women to the innermost pene- 
tralia of home, and forced upon them an ab- 
solute ignorance of life and the world; for 
such a dress could not, with any sense of 
propriety—a sense inherent in the Greek 
mind—be trailed through dust and mire and 
rain, and the consequence was that women 
remained under shelter, were so seldom seen 
abroad that for any one of them to venture 
freely out was ruinous to her reputation. 
And thus, while a Greek woman’s dress made 
her as beautiful as a statue, it stripped her 
of all independence, of freedom and individ- 
uality, and reduced her to the mere level of 
a thrall in one case and a plaything in an- 
other. 

This may seem, at first blush, an extraor- 
dinary thing to be effected by a mere style 
or system of dress; but the truth of such a 
statement is perfectly apparent after a little 
consideration. For since the woman who 
went into the street could only go hooded 
and veiled and hidden—at first because her 
voluntary absence from it, on account of her 
inconvenient garments, allowed men to place 
upon it representations of sights and scenes 
unfit for her to see, and afterward because it 
was not proper for her to be recognized where 
such sights could meet her eye—it thus be- 
cage a disagreeable thing for her to do, and 
she sent her servant instead whenever she 
might. Consequently the great outside 
world, with its varying phases and persons, 
was so much terra incognita to her. She 
shrank timidly from contact with it, was un- 
able to understand it, had no occasion to 
study or to consider it; and so she kept her 
mind dwarfed, her body beautiful, was ut- 
terly dependent on her master for every 
thought, and bad nothing to thank fer her 
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state of ignorance and childishness but her 
sandals and her flowing robes. 

We ourselves do not object to flowing 
robes in their place, but only insist that that 
place is not the street. In the drawing- 
room, on inlaid floors or velvet carpets, flow- 
ing robes would seem to be accessory and in 
keeping with all the other luxuriousness 
there ; locomotion from fauteuil to table and 
from lounge to mirror may be as languid as 
it pleases; cumbersome or floating robes 
can do no harm by impeding it. But in 
the street the limbs need to be free; the 
motion that is to be made must have room 
for grace, room for speed, and room to avoid 
accident; and sweeping classic drapery 
there, however it help the street-cleaning 
contractors, only hinders the wearer with 
its weight upon body and mind, and with 
the perpetual impediment it makes in catch- 
ing upon every projection and under every 
passer’s foot. 

Nor can the woman who wishes to walk 
well, and gain either health or pleasure from 
her exercise, afford to carry a long skirt lift- 
ed in her two hands, as*the beauty of the 
Roman woman’s gait might teach her. She 
knows that the effort of holding up her dra- 
pery is to the detriment of her parasol and 
her perpetually disarranging parcels, if she 
happen to have any, and to the discomfort 
of her cramped hands and arms as well, and 
is quite aware that no more awkward figure 
could be presented than when she walks 
with her trussed arms and her dress thus 
unsymmetrically bunched up abott her; and 
women are apt to hold awkwardness among 
the unpardonable sins, in themselves or 
others. 

But the growth of civilization in all things, 
dress included, has ordained regulations con- 
cerning this, and brought about the walking 
skirt, that is sufficiently long for grace and 
cleanliness combined, that can be ornamented 
according to the wearer’s fancy, that is not 
only a comfort to the purse in its durability, 
but to the body in its absence of absorption 
of the defilings of the pavement, and that is 
an emancipator, bringing health and educa- 
tion, through the fact that it lets women out 
for their constitutional walk, and glimpse of 
so much of the world as they are yet allowed 
to see, in all sorts of weather. 

We think that when there is a solid phi- 
losophy behind any such fact, as there cer- 
tainly is here, a fact having so many incon- 
trovertibly good reasons for its being, that 
the accepted style will be apt to settle into 
a fixed code, and that it may be hoped that 
the untrained walking dress is an accom- 
plished fact until something better still shall 


be happened on—though we confess we 


should be at a loss to conjecture what that 
something better could be. 

There is, then, really no help against ac- 
knowledging that we have now the healthi- 
est and simplest walking dress that has ever 
been devised. A skirt, it is, that just clears 
the street, with arrangements that throw 
the weight behind and support it there, so 
that the extra fullness can always be used 
when needed—a garment sacrificing to the 
laws of beauty, in leaving the shape well 
outlined by the scanty front and side 
breadths, and worn usually with a jacket 
that indicates the figure without confining 
it, and allows every facility to arms and 
lungs. The lines of this dress, too, that 
might otherwise fatigue the eye, are broken 
up by flounce and pleat, by over-skirt and 
sash and other embellishments, more or less 
varied according to the less or more good 
taste of the wearer, until the mingling and 
contrasting curves and slants give a flower- 
like elegance of effect to every costume. We 
can not but believe that it will be a long 
day before such a dress is confronted by its 
superior. 

The hygienic value of the modern dress, 
moreover, is yet further increased by the 
wholesome protection now afforded to the 
feet by fashion. In the old days, even after 
shoes had become universal, the covering of 
the female foot was very primitive and very 
thin; it seemed to be tacitly argued, in con- 
structing it, that women were not made for 
out-doors, and needed no guard against wet 
and soil. And even when the high heels 
came into vogue it was not at all as a meas- 
ure of safety that they were adopted, but as 
one of exclusive aristocracy. In some in- 
stances a lady’s rank was measured by the 
height of the heel attached to her shoe—a 
heel that was made of wood covered with 
leather, or with fantastic devices in color, 
sometimes gilded or silvered, and frequently 
of such exaggerated height as to make the 
simple effort of standing up so precarious 
that women could not walk without assist- 
ance either from a cane or from a servant. 
Of course that was a freak presently to be 
forgotten; ladies ceased to be shod with 
stilts, and there remained only those high 
shoes with which our much more immediate 
forerunners used to take their ruffs and far- 
thingales abroad—high enough, in all con- 
science, but modest in comparison with their 
predecessors, and having to most of ns, when 








we picture them, something of that coquetry 
with which lovely Beatrix Esmond used to 
come clicking down stairs with her little red 
heels and her clocked stockings. But those 
also passed when they had had their day, 
and the thin, close-fitting, noiseless shoe be- 
came the popular one, defended by wooden 
clogs and pattens on occasion, and more 
lately by the rude and moccasin-like India 
rubbers, such as we can all remember club- 
bing every body’s feet into hoofs. Clumsy 
as this outward apparatus was, it is no won- 
der that those of whom a pretty foot is a 
thing expected should frequently have re- 
fused to encumber themselves with it, and 
have gone out on damp and cold ground in 





their thin slippers or dainty gaiters, and 
have sowed seeds of fever and consumption 
and death. But now we have changed all 
that. A soft and flexible boot is made cheap- 
ly enough to be within the reach of nearly 
all, coming high upon the ankle to protect 
it from the brushing skirts, with a thick sole 
through which no common moisture can 
strike, and lifted by a heel of just sufficient 
proportion to let one walk without restraint 
and without stain over many an appalling 
place. With such a protection to the phys- 
ical system as this wise and simple dress 
affords in its entirety, it would seem as if 
women were now, in fact instead of in fable, 
clad with the cloak of invulnerability, and 
shod with the shoes of swiftness, and could 
go cheerily forward on their path to what- 
ever heights they are destined to attain. 





THE BAD BEHAVIOR OF AMERICAN 
CHILDREN. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Y friend Herod the Tetrarch is moved 
with disgust at the lack of heroism 
displayed in juvenile management. He ev- 
idently thinks we are training a race of 
women who will rival that princess whose 
royal birth was proven by the fact that 
three peas placed under the twenty piled- 
up mattresses upon which she was lying 
had bruised her black and blue berore morn- 
ing. ‘“Gerty’s father,” says Herod, descant- 
ing upon a modest little horn-book, “ disap- 
proved of her taking ether when she had 
her tooth out. ‘If Gerty had been my little 
girl, Ido not hesitate to say she should have 
had the ether, and welcome. Pain is too 
dreadful to be accepted when it can be avoided, 
and the very slight risk seems to me far 
preferable to the certain suffering.’ What 
a sermon on courage !” 

But the gentile heart is dead in trespasses 
and sins, and fails to see the fault even with 
the help of italics. Does Herod mean that 
pain is to be accepted when it can be avoid- 
ed? That is not courage; it is folly, or, at 
the best, insensibility. If a man is more 
afraid of ether than he is of the forceps, he 
may well reject ether, but he may not call 
it courage. I suppose almost any one who 
had strength of nerve, strength of muscle, 
and a jackknife could extract an effete tooth 
if you would give him time enough. Yet 
the suffering owner would probably go to 
the skilled dentist who could disembarrass 
him most swiftly and deftly of the offending 
member. And he is no coward for prefer- 
ring to be relieved by a master rather than 
extricated by a clod-hopper. Neither is he 
a coward for going still further, and anni- 
hilating all consciousness of pain. To es- 
cape necessary suffering is as wise as to bear 
with fortitude inevitable suffering is heroic. 
But to make a little girl endure pain rather 
than endure a little anxiety or take a little 
trouble yourself is, like swearing, “ neither 
brave, polite, nor wise.” 

But, continues Herod: “Gerty’s parents, 
unwilling to use mere authority, and having 
in vain exhausted their reasoning on her, 
offered her a pony if she would consent to 
have her tooth out! There is nothing, then, 
between ‘mere authority’ and outrageous 
bribery!” Certainly there is, O inconsola- 
ble Tetrarch! as you have yourself said, 
there is reasoning. Yet reasoning is some- 
times, even among grown people, vainly ex- 
hausted. Is it therefore incredible and mon- 
strous that children should occasionally be 
impervious to its appeals? Men are most 
logically incarcerated and executed, but if 
they had the power they would, with the 
utmost sophistry, escape. The gift which a 
fond father offers his daughter to induce her 
to submit consentingly to a dreaded but 
necessary operation, rather than to force her 
by mere authority to submit, may or may 
not be wise, but to call it “ outrageous brib- 
ery” is to use words without knowledge—is 
to speak as the foolish women speak in those 
conventions which Herod is the first to dis- 
countenance, not to say ridicule. If Herod 
does not like the way in which parents man- 
age their children, it is not necessary that 
he should give a reason for his disapproba- 
tion. He may stand with folded arms and 
“make faces” at them from his own “ natu- 
ral impulses” if it seem good to him, but if 
he insists upon producing reasons, and far- 


nishes no better than these, let him not hope 
to cause any great diminution of parental 
injudiciousness and indulgence. 

Herod thinks that the bad manners of 
American children are notorious, and lays a 
large part of it to the neglect of Miss EpGr- 
WORTH and the going astray after false 
gods. We have heard so much of these bad 
manners that it may be presumptuous to 
question our eminence in ill-breeding. Still, 
a too emphatic and prolonged crimination 
has a tendency to defeat its end and insti- 
gate recrimination. What may be the man- 
ners of Irish children I have small means of 
knowing. They have at least had the ad- 
vantage of the instruction and example of 
the excellent Miss EpGEWORTH, whom we 
highly and justly extol. Nevertheless Miss 
EDGEWORTH’s own brother grew up, we are 
told, with every virtue except those which 
belong to civilization. He hated books, 
hated government of every sort, and finally 
ran off to sea. If Miss EpGEwortn’s theo- 
ries of juvenile management were framed 
from what she saw, the result is not so en- 
couraging that we need copy it. If they 
were the natural rebound from what she saw, 
it is hardly fair to extol Irish at the expense 
of American children. 

My personal knowledge of English chil- 
dren is equally limited; but so far as we 
can judge from popular literature, from the 
story-tellers and the caricaturists, it would 
seem that the children and youth of England 
are not better bred than those of America. 
I think American society would be ransack- 
ed in vain for such fierce and violent vul- 
garity as is found in the pages of popular 
novelists like THACKERAY and Miss AUSTEN. 
I am very sure that no son of any American 
family prominent in literary or social life 
would think it.good manners to sit on the 
supper-table when attending a party at a 
friend’s house, though a son of a very high 
family in England did not consider it an im- 
proper mark of respect or disrespect for his 
host, as I am assured by eye - witnesses. 
American discipline may be at a low ebb, but 
if an American boy’s penchant for sitting on 
supper-tables had not been broken up by 
his parents before he was five years old, the 
young man’s ability to do so would be speed- 
ily destroyed by the first gentleman at whose 
table he should attempt it. 

I should be sorry to say any thing that 
might aid and abet our idle, lax, and worth- 
less American fathers and mothers. But it 
is an indisputable fact that children do take 
an immense deal of spoiling without perma- 
nent injury if there is good stock in them. 
Natwre seems to think more of substance 
twnan ¢raining, for she gives children not 
when people are wisest, but when they are 
freshest and strongest. It is delightful to 
see children always behaving with perfect 
propriety and politeness; but if they kick 
and cuff and scream and grab, all is not lost. 
There is a certain governor whom not hay- 
ing seen I love, because he sends word to his 
son that his grandson is the best little fel- 
low in the world if you do not thwart him, 
and always obedient if you will only not 
hurry him about it. The Baby in Breeches 
was standing by my chair, and I clandes- 
tinely snatched a kiss, whereupon up flew his 
chubby hand and gave me a smart slap on 
the cheek. It was in my heart to retort 
with a thump, but I refrained, and by-and- 
by, when I whispered, “ Why did you strike 
me ?” he answered, innocently, “Because you 
stole a kiss.” Innocent as an angel, for it 
was pure frolic, and no malice or rudeness at 
all. But we expect to take liberties with 
children, and then have them perfectly wise 
and aware of the exact degree of respect to 
be observed toward ourselves. 

Oh, careful and mistrusting parent, let no 
Herod without or within destroy your peace 
of mind. Itis not only the good and gentle, 
but also the froward child, who is going to 
give you credit by-and-by: the wild and 
wayward, the turbulent and uproarious lit- 
tle miscreant whom you can not manage, 
who seems to be beyond your control—per- 
haps he is beyond your control. In fact, all 
children are beyond parental control. They 
are separate and independent human beings, 
with tastes and tendencies and tempers as 
distinct as if they were a hundred years old. 
You feel that wise training is of the utmost 
importance, and so it is; but if you lack 
wisdom, love is often wiser than wisdom. 
This, at least, is sure: the most impressive 
and effective parental training is in the par- 
ent himself. The father and mother can 
do nothing worse for their child than to be 
themselves false and fretful and fault-find- 
ing; they can do nothing better for him 
than to be themselves upright, frank, gen- 
erous, large-hearted, respected, and honored. 
No instruction is so thorough as the constant 
and unconscious instruction conveyed when 
the parents are all that they wish their chil- 
dren to become, and this instruction they 
have always under their own control. The 


little ones, if they are of an enterprising 
turn, will often tread a zigzag path; but it 





is almost certain to tend constantly upward, 
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and bring them presently into the table- 
lands of high thought and honorable words 
and courtliness, and the desire of fame and 
love of truth, and all that makes a man—or 
a woman! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES, 

HE leading modistes have just returned from 

Paris, and their rooms are filled with French 
dresses that will serve as models for the summer 
outfits of the jeunesse dorée. The new features 
of costumes are intensified in these late impor- 
tations; for instance, basques are more simple, 
skirts more clinging, aprons are longer, fraises 
more elaborate, and withal there is a style about 
them that is not found in early importations. 
Where fashions are so varied it is not easy to 
give any fixed rules, but it is safe to say that 
dressy toilettes of silk or of grenadine have 
basques and fully trimmed skirts with a tablier, 
which is sometimes a separate apron, though not 
always; polonaises are seen only in cashmeres, 
piqué, embroidered muslin, batiste, and linen for 
undress costumes, or else in the elaborate En- 
glish embroidered silk or the new transparent 
silk canvas, 

Basques are not changed in their simple out- 
lines, but are more trimmed than formerly. The 
fichu-basques have graceful bosom drapery of 
folds passing around the neck and meeting or 
lapping on the bosom; this is a pretty fashion 
for black grenadine where lace is used for edging 
the fichu. A standing collar with a bias silk 
cravat scarf tied low on the breast is seen on 
dresses of two shades, the pretty checked cos- 
tumes, and on soft woolens, such as de bége and 
camel’s-hair. The straight shield front with its 
two rows of buttons is used in cashmere and 
camel's-hair basques, trimmed with dark silk; 
with this there is usually a shaped piece of silk 
down the middle of the back. Black silk basques 
are elaborate with steel and jet embroidery, lace, 
passementerie, and fringe. The newest collar 
of the dress material is a standing flaring band, 
cut in inch squares, and made to curl over at the 
top. Coat sleeves, it seems, can not be given up, 
as many of the new dresses have them almost 
tight and with very slight trimming around the 
wrists, 

Over-skirts are far less bouffant than formerly, 
and are not draped on the hips—in fact, they are 
only long aprons caught together behind, and 
tied there under sash drapery, or perhaps merely 
bows. Sometimes the long apron is puffed and 
shirred from the belt to the foot of the dress, and 
sewed there to keep it in place, dispensing some- 
times with the front breadths of an under-skirt ; 
in other cases it has perpendicular bands of gal- 
loon for trimming not alone the tablier, but the 
sides and back. When made of cashmere or 
camel’s-hair it consists of two breadths cut with 
a seam down the middle of the front, and drawn 
upward on the tournare, with shirred fullness 
hanging in two straight ruffles across the back, 
and many loops and ends of ribbon; bows of 
ribbon are placed down the front usually, but in 
some handsome garments there is merely a fold 
or tuck concealing the front seam. There are 
also very successful simulations of over-skirts in 
the way of lengthwise trimmings, and of a single 
pleated ruffle outlining a deep apron. 

Knife pleatings and shirred ruffles remain the 
most stylish trimmings for lower skirts. There 
is a great fancy for putting only one or two 
flounces on the front, and curving the trimming 
higher behind, until five or seven flounces are 
introduced, and this curve outlines the upper 
skirt. Knife pleatings are caught to the skirt 
twice, at their upper edge and in the middle, 
making a flat pleating with a loose frill below; 
this is seen on all kinds of fabrics, de bége, 
grenadine, and silk. The Spanish flounce, pleat- 
ed in the front breadth and gathered behind, is 
used for skirts of simple suits. 


BLACK AND 8TEEL. 


Black silk trimmed with steel galloon and steel 
fringe promises to be the first choice among 
spring costumes. This steel galloon, in rich flo- 
riated designs, is placed perpendicularly on the 
front of skirts, and on basques. Steel fringe, 
made of a strand of beads twisted, edges the 
basque, the aumdniére, polonaises, and also a 
three-cornered neckerchief of silk. Jet trim- 
ming is used in the same way, and beads both 
of steel and jet are mingled in the soutache and 
embroidery used on jackets, capes, and polonaises. 


NEW BLACK GRENADINES. 


The last importation of grenadines eschews 
stripes, giving instead small cross-bars, honey- 
combs, basket patterns, tiny lozenge figures, and 
blocks. These are made up in most intricate 
fashion, and ornamented with steel and jet. 
The design is usually a basque with trimmed 
skirt, though there are also polonaises of grena- 
dine. ‘The skirt is of silk, trimmed alternately 
with silk and grenadine, usually having a tablier 
of shirred puffs, or a separate apron of the gren- 
adine, while the flounces are knife-blade pleat- 
ings of silk headed by grenadine shirred puffs. 
Twelve lengthwise puffs of grenadine trim the 
three front breadths of suits stylishly, without 
even a flounce at the foot; between each flounce 
is a row of egg-shaped steel beads on the shirred 
line, or else a ruffle of gathered narrow lace. 
Pretty over-skirts in Grecian shape are made of 
black net striped downward with narrow jet gal- 
loon, and edged with a pleating of the grenadine, 
or of silk like the skirt with which they are worn. 
In such cases the sleeves should also be of net 
striped with jet—a pretty way to display a fine 
arm, and also to make black costumes both 
dressy and cool, Silver gray and pearl-colored 
satin bows and sashes are used with black dress- 
es; indeed, any shade approaching steel-color, 








even the réséda hues, is considered stylish with 
black. 


BLOCKS AND CROSS-BARS, 


Lovers of novelty are adopting the twilled 
silks with blocks, checks, or cross-bars of color 
on white. ‘These make lovely spring suits, and 
promise to be so popular that neck-ties and scarfs 
for hats are imported to match the dresses. Vi- 
olet and chestnut brown are the stylish colors for 
such suits. The skirt of plain violet silk has vi- 
olet flounces, with tablier and over-skirt of the 
cross-bar silk; the basque will then be of the 
plain color, with cross-barred sleeves, collar, and 
cravat. ‘This violet tint is a dark purple-blue— 
a cross between the navy blue and plum-color of 
former seasons. It looks exceedingly well with 
écru and the more yellow limon shades, and is 
trimmed with laces and silks of these tints, also 
with white. 

WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


Costumes of palest tints and of very dashing 
styles are imported for display at the watering- 
places. There are silks of the faintest mignon- 
ette shades, with long Greek aprons made of 
guipure insertion the color of the silk, and dark 
velvet sashes enlivened by facings and bows of 
salmon pink gros grain. An exquisite dress in 
the stylish blue and buff (which succeeds the 
blue and pink of Pompadour fancy) has a sacque 
and over-skirt of fine écru guipure lace worn 
over very light ciel blue silk. A stylish costume 
is a polonaise of black Sicilienne trimmed with 
steel fringe, worn over a skirt of white and black 
striped silk. The daintiest summer silk is white 
with repped lines of black, trimmed with puffs 
and facings of black and white blocks, Steel 
gray silks are beautifully trimmed with jet gal- 
loon and self-pleatings. Blue silks have flounces 
of black grenadine pleatings and blue steel pas- 
sementerie, 

WASH DRESSES. 

The most charming white dresses are of Vic- 
toria lawn or of other sheer muslins, trimmed 
with open needle-work. ‘The design is usually 
embroidered bands and ruffles forming a ta- 
blier across the whole front breadth, one or two 
flounces around the skirt, and a long basque or 
demi-polonaise elaborate with ornament. A 
French fancy is stitching of blue on the scal- 
loped and pointed flounces of white dresses ; 
most flounces of imported muslin dresses have 
needle-worked edges. 

The novelty in linen for morning and house 
suits is white linen with pencil stripes of black 
or a color, Those with alternate black and 
green lines are quaint and pretty. ‘The skirt 
has many flounces of scalloped points, and a 
deep basque, also flounced. A ruff trims the 
neck, and ruffles turned up above the armhole 
have a stylish effect. 

Imported dresses are shown of fine and dainty 
gingham—the real Scotch gingham that experi- 
enced shoppers know can only be found in one or 
two shops in New York, where staid old Scotch- 
men charge 75 cents or $1 a yard for it. ‘The 
broken plaids and checks of ties and gray or 
black and white are made up in pretty dresses 
with basque, apron, sashes, and flounced skirt, 
trimmed with wide white lace-like braid. 


PELERINES. 


The latest fancy for young ladies’ wraps is the 
pelerine, or small round cape, of black Sicilienne 
or drap d’été, almost covered with jet embroid- 
ery, edged with jet fringe, and finished around 
the neck with a lace fraise. This cape reaches 
only to the elbow, though sometimes there are 
velvet tabs extending from the back of the neck 
down below the edge. 


BONNETS. 


Wide scarfs of soft twilled silk are the novelty 
for trimming bonnets. These are white, or any 
plain color, or else have jet figures or checks in 
the pointed ends; violet and other colors are 
merely button-holed in scallops, while some have 
blocks and cross-bars to match suits. ‘The scarf 
is placed in soft folds and loops around the crown, 
and forms all the necessary trimming, though 
some cock’s feathers, a bird’s wing, or a rose 
cluster hanging behind is usually added. The 
simplest fashion for these is the most stylish, 
and most easily imitated by the practical reader. 
A black chip Corday has a white scarf carelessly 
folded around the crown, with an end going over 
the crown; a pheasant’s wing is stuck in the left 
side, while low behind is a cluster of Deutzia and 
some long-stemmed pink roses. Valenciennes 
lace meets with approval for trimming dressy 
bonnets. On black chips there are shells and 
jabots of Valenciennes, with other shells of black 
twilled silk; an aigrette all black, with some 
creamy white roses behind, completes this dis- 
tinguished bonnet. On white chip coronet bon- 
nets there are puffs and bands of black or dark 
green velvet, with gathered shells of Valenciennes 
lace on the coronet, the left of the bonnet, and 
behind, and in these shells are nestled soft stem- 
less roses of pale pink without foliage. ‘The 
crimped pleatings for face trimming have become 
the favorite caprice, and are seen on both simple 
and dressy bonnets. The Rabagas and Direc- 
toire bonnets of last year are now worn sidewise, 
with a cluster of roses on the left, beneath the 
broadest part of the coronet. The more flaring 
and eccentric the coronet the more stylish is the 
bonnet; and these broad bonnets are most be- 
coming to broad faces; it is a mistake to put 
close-brimmed Corday bonnets on wide faces. 
One of the latest French fancies is to associate 
the stylish Isabelle yellow with dark green vel- 
vet. Appropriate with such a bonnet are clus- 
ters of black grapes with a single bunch of trans- 
parent Malagas. Violet ribbon or a scarf, with 
quantities of bright yellow roses, forms another 
stylish combination for white chip bonnets. A 
cluster of roses just above the forehead is seen 
on coronet bonnets, and on the scoop fronts that 








are worn mounted over crown braids. The fine 
colored chips are prettiest in French gray, trimmed 
with chestnut brown gros grain and long hanging 
pink roses. Humming-birds and cock’s feathers 
are the favorite plumage for traveling and sec- 
ond-best bonnets ; short ostrich plumes and small 
well-curled tips with"aigrettes are for dressy bon- 
nets. Black net bonnets are heavily laden with 
jet, arranged in branches like coral, or in vermi- 
celli pattern. Mechlin lace is associated with 
black lace for trimming chips and net bonnets. 
Round hats of white chip are turned up at one 
side. Black velvet faces the brim and forms a 
band around the crown with high loops on the 
left side; two small white plumes curl over the 
crown. Black chip hats of similar shape have 
blue scarfs and cock’s plumes for trimming. For 
girls of ten years are white chip Rabagas hats, 
trimmed with white scarfs and white plumes. 
The best houses import far larger bonnets than 
those shown in ordinary shops. Black bonnets 
are more numerous than ever before, and are 
most stylish when trimmed with pale pink or 
creamy white roses. 


LADIES’ BIBS, ETC. 


Bibs of Valenciennes lace, forming a Pompa- 
dour square with a ruff, are the newest fancy 
for completing ladies’ dressy toilettes. 

The newest neck-ties are blocks, checks, and 
bars of white with a color; black and white 
blocks of twilled silk are especially stylish. 
Solid-colored ties have a block-work of Valen- 
ciennes insertion in each pointed end, and a lace 
frill on the edge. 

The choicest lisle-thread and Balbriggan 
stockings now have colored stripes or colored 
embroidery upon them. ‘The unbleached stock- 
ing with inch bands of blue, and écru hosiery 
embroidered with violet color, are among the 
prettiest. Most fastidious ladies are buying these 
for summer wear. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; and Miss M. A. Pace. 








PERSONAL. 


JupGe Jonn W. Epmonps, who died on the 
7th ult., notwithstanding certain eccentricities 
of character on the religious side, was a man of 
fine mind, and one of the ablest judges we have 
had in the State. In his ability and integrity 
both bar and suitors had implicit confidence. 
For twenty years before his death he had pro- 
fessed a belief in spiritualism, yet one of his 
last requests, made, indeed, almost with his last 
breath, would seem to indicate a doubt as to 
the completeness of that belief, for he desired 
that the services at his funeral should be per- 
formed at St. George’s Church, for whose pas- 
tor, the venerable Dr. Tyne, he had a respect 
amounting to reverence. 

—It is announced that the Rev. Henry Warp 
BEECHER’S congregation intend to build for him 
a new church, to cost, with the land, $400,000, 
and to have room sufficient to seat six thousand 
people. 

—A letter from Cape Coast Castle, dated in 
February, says: ‘“‘Sir GaRNET WoLSELEY is a 
wonderful man. He gives a date beforehand 
for every single thing, and has not missed his 
day once. When he left Cape Coast Castle he 
said the troops should re-embark on the 20th 
February, and bere they are back to the day.” 

—Mr. Epwin Forrest’s biographer says that 
every winter orders were left with the grocer 
with whom Mr. Forrest dealt to refuse no per- 
son wanting credit, and send the bfils to him 
for settlement. It was left to the grocer to dis- 
criminate as to the recipients of his bounty. 

—Mr. James Browy, of the banking house of 
Brown Brortuers & Co., bas presented to Union 
College the munificent sum of $100,000. Mr. 
Brown is the father-in-law of Mr. Howarp Por- 
TER, whose youngest brother, the Rev. ELipa- 
Let Nott Porter, is president of Union, and 
under whose vigorous management it is taking 
rank among the very first of American colleges. 
Another large donation has also just been made 
to the college. A lady, who declines at present 
to permit her name to be made public, has given 
$50,000 in the belief that it is a fulfillment of 
the purpose of her father, who died without hav- 
ing carried it into effect, and as a memorial of 
filial love and duty. 

—A reporter of the Chicago Post having called 
upon Mr. Srorey, of the Times, to ask him if 
he had really shot Dr. JoHnson, was answered, 
“Young man, do you think I’m fool enough to 
do it in time for the evening papers ?”’ 

—Miss Mary A. Parsons, of New Hampshire, 
aged twenty-two, was the only white graduate 
at the recent Commencement of the medical de- 
partment of Howard University, at Washington. 

—Chief Justice J. E. SarGEnT, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in 1840, has founded a schol- 
arship in that college. 

—Prince FREDERICK CHARLEs of Prussia, who 
is ranked, after Von MOLTKE, the ablest military 
man of Germany, has determined upon making a 
journey around the world, and will consequently 
beam upon this republic some time during the 
year. 

—At the head of AGass1z’s will were the sim- 
ple words, ‘‘Lovurs Agassiz, teacher.” Those 
who were among his pupils are now raising 
funds for a memorial to him. 

—RisTor!I will probably return to this city 
before the close of the month. 

—An extraordinary will is now the talk of 
Paris, that of Madame Lenorr-JoussERAN, a 
widow, just dead. She bequeaths to the poor 
of the _— asum of ten million francs, which 
will be devoted to the creation of a large hos- 

ital in thesuburbs. Her husband, at his death, 
eft her a magnificent collection of miniatures, 
bonbonniéres, snuff-boxes, and other rare and 
valuable objects, estimated to be worth more 
that 800,000 francs. In accordance with his 
wish, the deceased lady has bequeathed them to 
the state. 

—General Epwarp Lez, who was Acting Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming Territory when suffrage was 
ranted to women, recently stated in a lecture 
n Boston that that act has produced no addi- 
tional domestic jars in that region. In one case 

a husband and wife were candidates for the same 
office, one on the Democratic, the other on the 
Republican ticket, having a sure thing of it be- 








tween them. General Lez thinks the whole po- 
litical situation improved. 

—Speaking of the personal characteristics of 
Senator and Mrs. PrIncHBACK, a gentleman who 
knows them says that the Senator would readily 
pass for a Spaniard, while as a conversationalist 
or entertainer he is up to the average of Senators. 
In point of tint he is about two shades lighter 
than Logan. Mrs. Prncupack is an octoroon, 
the Caucasian seven-eighths being part French 
and part Spanish. She is about twenty-eight, 
beautifuliy formed, has small hands and feet, 
and is noticeably graceful in her movements. 
She has three or four children, and her face 
shows indications of the early decline which is 
invariable with her race and the climate she was 
bred in. But she is still very handsome, her 
complexion a bright brunette. She was edn- 
cated in a convent, and is an uncommonly viva- 
cious, intelligent, and cultivated woman. 

—We suppose it is not culpable to publish the 
following from the Boston Zraveller, though in 
the way of finance it is of very high flavor: ‘“‘ An 
English gentleman named Woop, now in this 
country, and who happened to be in Chicago re- 
cently when Mrs. Scott-Srppons and the boy 
WALKER gave an entertainment, became very 
much captivated with the lad. As a result of 
his interest in WALKER, Mrs. Stppons has re- 
ceived a present of £3300, three hundred of which 
are for the boy, and the balance for Mrs. Sip- 
pons, to be used in introducing the boy to the 
public.” 

—Mr. Wi111aM J. Turner, who died recently 
in Australia, at the age of seventy-three, was the 
richest man in that country. He went thither" 
forty-four years ago, and at once commenced to 
accumulate. He owned land in all the Austra- 
lian colonies, and his freehold property in Vic- 
toria amounted to over 130,000 acres. His as- 
sets at death totaled $15,000,000. 

—The jewels of the Duchess of Edinburgh are 
said to be something amazing. She has a dia- 
mond breastplate worth many fortunes, and the 
day before she left St. Petersburg a bracelet was 
given to her worth $120,000. She will show 
those Britons! 

—Writing of Mr. Sumner to the Christian 
Union, a Washington gentleman says: “It was 
at his own house that you saw him at his best— 
in a social way, I mean, for it was as an orator 
and a statesman that he was great. At the head 
of his own table, or doing the honors of the mu- 
seum he called his home, he made the occasion 
an event to his guests, whoever they were. Ge- 
nial, full of brilliancy, and overflowing with an- 
ecdote, a master of the forms of politeness, there 
were few hosts like him. Dinners were his hob- 
by, and you were very sure of meeting around 
his table, sooner or later, whoever had received 
the homage of the world of politics or of letters 
in this country, and such of the famous men of 
the Old World as chose to study the American 
people in their own home.” 

—The Hvening Post contains a well-written 
sketch of Mr. Max Strakoscu, who has fought 
his way so successfully through the pitfalls of 
operatic management. Mr. STRAKOSCH is an 
Austrian by birth, and thirty-nine years old. 
After a thorough knowledge of his business, 
gained by long, active, and practical experience 
in every branch, he finally assumed management 
on his own account, and on a large scale. He 
is one of the few who have achieved pecuniary 
success, and while he is one of the most sunny- 
tempered of men, is nevertheless quick and de- 
cisive in business matters, and can say ‘“‘no’’ 
with a smile that is blandness itself. The Post 
zoncludes its just and discriminating notiee by 
saying, ‘‘ Mr. StRaKosCH has a pleasant address, 
is prompt, active, and unceasing in his industry. 
He speaks fluently English, French, German, 
and Italian, and understands Spanish, although 
he has never made a special study of either. 
This gift enables him to transact business read- 
ily with his numerous employés, who, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe, comprise as many 
tongues as led to the suspension of work on the 
Tower of Babel. He is somewhat of an anoma- 
ly among managers, inasmuch as he never has 
failed, but has always met every pecuniary or 
other obligation. He is unmarried.” 

—The late BENJAMIN TYLER REED, of Boston, 
after making liberal bequests to his wife and fam- 
ily, gives to the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge $200,000, and $15,000 to other chari- 
ties. Mr. Reep several years ago gave $100,000 
toward founding the school which he has again 
80 generously remembered. 

—Mr. Hitt, of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
said something the other day in the Rhode Isl- 
and Legislature that excited raillery. He made 
an allusion to the premiums paid by the Agri- 
cultural Society in his town on bulls, boars, etc., 
and a member who had been opposing the reso- 
lution rudely interrupted him, saying, ‘ Well, 
if the town of Woonsocket has any bigger bores 
than it sends here, it ought to have a premium.’’ 
The effectiveness of the remark, says the Proy- 
idence Journal, was destroyed by Mr. Sm1ru, also 
of Woonsocket, who quietly and politely replied, 
“The gentleman forgets himself when he makes 
that remark.” 

—The late Gzorce Merritt, of Greenburg, 
Westchester County, disposes of personal prop- 
erty (bonds, stocks, etc.) to the amount of 
$2,372,000. He leaves his wife, in lieu of dow- 
er, $275,000 cash and all the household effects. 
He leaves to charitable institutions $100,000, 
All the rest to relatives. 

—Mr. A. M. PaLMeEr, manager of the Union 
Square Theatre, in inclosing the $5000 appro- 
priated by the managers for the St. John’s Guild, 
said: ‘“‘I beg, my dear Sir, that you and the ex- 
cellent people associated with you in that noble 
society will regard this sum not as a donation 
from the managers under whose control the en- 
tertainment which produced it was given, but 
as a gift to the poor and the hungry from the 
always misunderstood and frequently abused 
members of the dramatic profession, without 
whose services all charity benefits would be of 
very little avail.” The Rev. Mr. Wiswatt, in 
acknowledging the receipt, replied, ‘“‘I am well 
aware, dear Sir, that the actor is too often mis- 
understood and misrepresented. But it affords 
me pleasure to state, after an oe of many 
years in the charitable work of this great city, 
that I have always found the members of the 
dramatic profession ready to exhibit even more 
than their share of the practical religion that is 
prompt to minister to men’s material needs. 

his winter there is no one class who have done 
so much for the poor of New York as the mem- 
bers of a profession that only a false social or 














religious theory would put under a ban.” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. (' is retained, and it is not every night that she is thus 
# ‘ summoned from her rest. Swift, in his Directions to 

Tus work-basket of fine wicher.work is sound, Servants, remarks that if servants are weak enough 
and is made with a lid, which is covered with brown . ‘ 

. . : : me to answer a bell before it has rung two or three times, 
faille ornamented in raised embroidery on white there will be no end to their drudgery ; but he did 
cloth. The basket is eleven inches and a quarter ate Aaniles Ps , h 
in diameter and six inches and a half high. The BOt Carry his Grotery 60 far as to suggest thas a serv. 

: ; Pigg * : neta ant should not be required to answer at all if she 
trimming consists of brow n chenille, which is run happened to be busy with her crayons or her piano 
through the basket in es vl ey the Ia 6 well-regulated house, thonah @ servant's viabil 
j i T roidery, the desi yhi : 2 : % 
wary Oh ne ty to he called on to do tomething or other may be 
oh cede altiaye Nee Se y pray extended over a long day, her actual work is by no 
of fuchsias. The flowers and buds are cut of red means continuous, nor does it make any serious de- 
flannel, and the calyxes of green flannel. After mand on her physical strength. At least a couple 
transferring the design they are sewed raised on a of servants are indispensable in any family where the 
square piece of white cloth, pinked all around, with mistress does not take upon herself a considerable 
green silk, Cut the leaves of green cloth in several amount of household: work: and. the staff even: of 
shades, sew them on with green silk, and mark the many snctineaie sntdidin-claes hotness includes cook 
veins and stems in half-polka stitch with green house-maid, parlor-maid, and one or two nurses, each 
shaded silk. ‘The seam made by setting on the faille with definite and separate duties. And this division 
cover is covered with a box-pleated ruche of brown of labor is continually being carried further. 
silk ribbon. Bows of brown silk ribbon are set on The sort of plea for opportunities of acquiring si 

sides of the basket ¢ he lid. ei } rete Ay G 
the sides of the basket and on fhe Ik tistic accomplishments and cultivating the mind, 
Section of Tidy. which is put forward for maid-servants, might, with 

Turs tidy is made of gray linen, trimmed with ro- equal propriety, be urged on behalf of persons em- 
settes of braid, and bordered on the edge with a et ete ee eee 
side-pleated linen ruffle. For each rosette work of Scie te ‘wank ard all th ! - la gielies tis 
wide white braid four leaflets consisting each of four livelihood aa po wt psi ee thon little ‘oy tn 
we graduated in cine; this & Gone by gathering improving their minds, and yet their condition is not 
the braid on one side, and thus forming it in a leaf- tnedhhen ay re ¥ an Raahin - Rathlnn fe poston 
let; arrange these rosettes on a square foundation san = ion he plat caaiiemene aan ponies achione 
ot gray Tinea on chown by tha Sal anet Comention, than the sickly sentimentality which tries to squeeze 
and work the connection of the single rosettes in vy apse _ Heer yea, Rakgpees bodied panes. 
herring-bone stitch, and the dots of the foundation : $ ee ee 
in satin stitch with white embroidery cotton. The 


woman who has three hearty meals a day, a com- 

edge of the tidy is cut in scallops, as shown by the fortable home to live in, every thing provided for her, 
J be io y - a F oe " 

illustration. For the side-pleated ruffle cut of linen good wages, and no more work to do than, . taken 
a strip two inches and a half wide and of the requi- continuously, could be got through in five or six 
site length, furnish it with a hem, which is orna- hours. We do not mean to say that no servants are 
mented in herring-bone stitch, edged with dots in overworked or underpaid, but this is certainly not the 
satin stitch; lay this strip in pleats, which are fast- condition of the ays KP of them. As regards the 
ened together on the upper and under edges, and ordinary comforts of life, domestic servants are in- 
ost ‘ths tale on Gee Seumdatide| Tis ‘eeein-mate finitely better off not only than their relatives at 
by setting on this ruffle is covered with narrow white pis no oO re ~ mg class ss =~ 
braid, which is button-hole stitched on, and is orna- sad aie —* 1 chinpie sro oeyl sere st wad 
mented with single dots. 
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erty. A shop-girl or seamstress works much harder, 
but when her day’s work is over she is free to spend 
her time as she chooses; she can go out with her 
young man without asking any body’s leave. It is 
not at all surprising that many young women should 
find a great temptation in this direction, and should 
chafe at the confi t and discipline of household 
work. Every occu- 
pation has its advan- 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
OMESTIC servants, considering the nature of 
their work and what is provided for them in 


the house, are high- 
ly paid, and the 










































scale of wages is tages and disadvan- 
continually rising. DOUBLE-BREASTED CASHMERE SAcQvE. tages, and they must 
It is probably true For description see Supplement. be taken together. 
that they too often neglect to The balance of solid comfort, 


make a solid provision for the 
future, but they have unques- 
tionably better opportu- 
nities of doing so than 
almost any other per- 
sons of their rank in life, 
and many of them do 
make good use of these 
opportunities. In fact, 
a tidy, well-behaved 
servant, who is known 
to have lived in good 
houses, is very much 
run after by ambitious 
suitors of her own class 
Aprox For CHILp From 1 To 3_ for the sake of the dot 


peace of mind, and good wages 
is decidedly on the side of the 
maid-servant, and this must be 
her compensation for the re- 
straints of service. It is a 
voluntary choice on her part 
which of the two she will have. 
It is very easy to talk of grim 
seclusion and claustial monot- | 
ony, and to say that there is 
no reason ‘‘ why Betty may not 
have her friends and lovers to 
come to see her all the same 
as they come to see the young 
ladies up stairs,” or ‘‘ why the ‘ 
feelings of the family should be APRON FOR CHILD FRoM 





Years Op. which she is supposed Semen a outraged, and propriety along 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- to have accumulated; - AY with them, if her merry laugh _For pattern and description see 
ment, No, X., Figs. 79-82, and it is the wife’s sav- oreo : penetrated even to the sacred Suppl, No, IX., Figs. 17 and 78, 
ings that furnish the : WW) i inclosure of the dining-room : 
house or set up the shop. There are, of course, all sorts of 5 and. parlor,” and that Betty should also be allowed to indulge 


mistresses, just as there are all sorts of servants, and servants her natural instinct for romping, and her thirst for ‘‘ 


are not invariably well treated ; but, as a rule, the self-respect ? ence” after tea. But any body who tried to conduct a house 
of the war and the independence of the maid combine to EMBROIDERED Work-BaSKET. on these principles would Nanay to be wate in some very 
secure for the latter considerate and kindly usage. T . awkward consequences, Where there was only one servant it 
is that the peace and reais Se TE, Oa EE Be : might perhaps be possi- 
comfort of an or- ble to have a special- 
dinary middle- ly licensed follow- 
class” house- er under cer- 
hold are tain condi- 


experi- 





so much in 
the hands of the 
servants that it is 
necessary to concili- 
ate them by all reason- 
able and even by many 
unreasonable concessions. 
It can not be denied that the 
kitchen is usually at the bottom 
and the. servants’ bedroom at the 
top of the house. All that.can be 
said is that the basement seems a con- 
venient place for a kitchen; that, as 
somebody must sleep at the top of the 
house, it is more natural that it should be 
the servants than the mistress, and that the 
ecenpants of the upper region have at any rate 
the advantage of fresh air. It is also true that 
servants do not always partake of exactly the same 
dishes as their master and mistress, and in some cases 
they would probably think themselves hardly used if they 
were expected to be content with what is thought good 
enough for their employers. Although the servants’ table is 
not furnished with the delicacies of the season, their fare is 
usually more abundant and not Jess nutritious than that served up 
stairs. A servant's work, it is said, is never done potentially, if ever 
actually ; she is liable to be rung up at all hours ; her very meals are 
not secure from interruption, and even her sleep is not sacred. All this 
sounds very dreadful, but it really only comes to this, that a servant who between servants and employers is mainly to be found in the fact that 
is engaged to answer the bell is expected to come when it rings. It may be = service is ina transition state between the recognized dependence of the 
very hard that her sleep should be disturbed merely because some one has been servant on the master, and the repudiation by the former of all ties except those 
taken ill in the night, but then this happens to be cne of the duties for which she SECTION or Tipy. of pay and contract. 


tions; but what 

is to be done 
when there are sev- 

eral servants? If 
Betty the house-maid 

may entertain her friends 
and sweethearts, the same 
privilege can not be denied to 
Susan the cook, and Jane the 

nurse-maid, who are also entitled 
to share in the romping, to take their 
turn at the piano, and to join in the ad- 
ventures in search of experience in the 

evening. Servants can stipulate for regular 
holidays as well as for wages ; but it is quite 
impossible that a domestic who is hired for con- 

tinuous service, and is a regular member of the 
household, can ever be placed in just the same po- 

sition as a person who only attends at a shop or ware- 
house for a fixed number of hours to perform a stipulated 
piece of work, and then goes off where she pleases till next 
morning. There can be no doubt that the existing relations 
between domestic servants and their employers are by no means 
satisfactory, though nothing can be more absurd and contrary to 

notorious facts than to describe the attitude of the former as ‘* the 
submissive service of slaves.” ‘The truth would scem to be that, while 
there are probably faults on both sides, the cause of the present difficulty 
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Mignardise and Crochet ee 


Mhegedvecenact (rernaed 


Edgings for Lingerie, etc. 
“ Figs. 1 and 2. ac: 


Tnese edgings are worked 
with mignardise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80. For the 
edging Fig. 1 crochet first on one 
side of the mignardise as follows : 
Ist round.—Always 2 de. (double 
crochet), 2 ch. (chain stitch), 2 de. on the sec- 
ond following loop of the mignardise. 2d 
round.—Always 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
6 de., 1 sde. on the next 2 ch. in the preced- 
ing round. 8d round.—»* 1 se. (single cro- 

_ chet) on the third of the next 6 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc, on the first of these), 1 sc. on the 
next st. (stitch), 5 ch., 1 se. on the vein be- 
tween the next 2 sde. in the preceding round, 
5 ch.; repeat from *. Then crochet on the 
other side of the mignardise one round as fol- 
lows: Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next 
loop, 2 ch. For the 
edging Fig. 2 crochet 
first on one side of the 
mignardise as follows : 
Ist round.— * 1 sc, on 
the next loop, 1 ch., 
1 se. on the next loop, 
1 ch.,2p.,L ch. ; repeat 
from *. 2d round.— 
* 1 sc. on the 
next vein between 
2 p. in the preced.- 
ing round, 1 ch., 
3p., lch.; repeat 
from *. On the 
other side of the 





Fig, 1.—MiGcNarDIsze AND CROCHET Epe@ine 
FOR LINGERIE, ETO. 
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For pattern and descri 
ment, No. VIIL, 


Crire pe CHINE AND TULLE 
FRAIsE WITH JABor. 
For description see Supplement. 





YEARS OLD. 


3 loops of the second piece of mi- 
gnardise, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
of the same 3 loops of the first 
piece of mignardise on the first and 
second of which sc. have already 
been worked, 1 ch., 1 p. (picot— 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), 1 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 3 loops of the 
second piece of mignardise, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the first of the next 3 loops of the 
first piece of mignardise, 3 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 loops of the 
second piece of mignardise, 18 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the same 3 loops of the first 
piece of mignardise on the first of which 1 se, 
has already been crocheted, 4 ch., fasten to 
the fourteenth of the 18 ch., 4 ch., fasten to 
the ninth of the 18 ch., turn the ch. upward, 
on the last 9 of the 18 ch. for a leaflet work 
1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de. 
(double crochet), 1 sde., 1 se., then 1 sc. on 
the same loop of the first piece of mignardise 
on which the last se. 
was worked, turn the 
work, 4 ch., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the middle 
of the 5 de., 4 ch., 1 
sl. on the first se. of 
the leaflet, + turn the 
work, 1 leaflet of 10 
ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the second fol- 
lowing triple loop of 
the first piece of 
mignardise, 4 ch., 
fasten to the sixth 
of the 10 ch., 4 
ch., fasten to the 
first of the 10 ch., 
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Fig. 2.—MigNarpise AND Crocuet EpGinG 
FOR LINGERIB, ETC. 
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tion see Supple- 
Figs. 71-76, 


Gros Grain anp Lace 
Ficuu-CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL., Fig. 83. 


mignardise — cro- 
chet the 3d round. 
—Always alter- 
nately | sc. on the 
next loop, 1 ch. 


Mignardise 
and Crochet 










mignardise furnished on one side with single loops and on the other side 
with triple loops fastened on one loop, and with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 100. To work the edging take two pieces of mignardise and join them 
with one round, both pieces at the side furnished with triple loops, as follows : 
1st round. —* 1 sc. (single crochet) on the first of the next three loops of 
the first piece of mignardise, 2 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 sc. fasten together 
the middle of the same three loops of the first piece of mignardise on the 
first of which 1 se. has already been crocheted, and the middle of the next 











turn the 10 ch. 
upward, and 
on the last 9 
of the 10 ch. 
work 1 sce,, 1 
sde., 5 de., 1 
sde., 1 se. ; 
then 1 se. on 













Edging for 
Lingerie, 
etc. 


Tuts edg- 
ing is work- 
ed = with 


Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Srripep Summer Siix Dress. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1, First Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-14, 
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the same loop 
on which the 
last sc. was 
worked, turn 
the work, 5 
ch., 1 sl. on 
the middle 
of the 5 de., 


Fig. 2.—Piain anp Srrivep Fovrarp Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs, 15-25, 
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Fig. 1.—Pxats anp Strirep Batiste Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 26-36. 





Fig. 2.—P.ain anp Strirep Batiste Dress.—Front.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL., Figs. 26-36, 
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5 ch., 1 sl. on the first sc. of this leaflet, repeat 
five times from +; then six times alternately 3 
ch., 1 se. on the vein between the next two leaf- 
lets, then 3 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. beside the last 
leafiet, turn the work, seven times always 2 se. 
on the next 3 ch., then 5 ch., fasten to the first 
of the 14 sc. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the fourth of the last 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the next three loops of the 
second piece of mignardise, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next three loops of the second 
piece of mignardise 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the second of the 5 ch. on the fourth of which 1 
sc. has already been crocheted, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the last of the 14 sc. worked previously, 7 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the next three loops of the 
second piece of mignardise, 2 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the third of the three loops of the first 
piece of mignardise, on the middle of which the 
last leaflet was crocheted, 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next three loops of the sec- 
ond piece of mignardise, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., repeat 
from *. 2d round.—On the other side of the 
first piece of mignardise, which forms the under 
edge of the edging, work * 6 sc. on the middle 
six loops in the hollow between two scallops, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the first of these, 1 sc. on the next loop, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then one point of 5 ch., going back on these pass 
over 1 st. (stitch), 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 de., 1 se. on the 
next loop, + one point of 8ch., going back on these 
pass over 4 st., 1 sc., 1 sde:, 2 de., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, repeat sixteen times from +, then one point 
of 5 ch., going back on these pass over 1 st., 1 sc., 
1 sde., 2 de. ; 1 se. on the next loop, twice al- 
ternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, then 1 ch., 
repeat from *, but at every repetition fasten the 
middle of the first 7 ch. to the last single ch. of 
the preceding scallop, and besides this fasten the 
first and second points to the last two points of 
the preceding scallop, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the upper edge of the edging crochet 
on the other side of the second piece of mignar- 
dise the 3d round.—Always alternately 1 sec. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. 4th round.—Always 5 sc 

on the next 2 ch. of the preceding round. 








THE ANGEL OF SPRING. 


Waewn lowering skies and gray cold mists have van- 
ished, 
Borne hence on Winter's slow relactant wing, 
Fay Lilian gayly tends her birds and flowers, 
And as she tends them, carols to the Spring. 


* Dear Earth, to deck thee come four bounteons angels 

About thee hovering, while with loving care 
Their teeming hands, unseen, unfelt, drop blessings, 
. God-gifts, bestowed to make thee rich as fair. 


“ Angel best loved is she the storm-blast heralds, 
Who stills the March winds as she draweth near; 

Who for her handmaid bringeth hope renewed, 
And wakes the blossoms with a smile and tear. 


“Life at her touch within the brown soil stirreth ; 
By her the branch with bud and leaf is clad; 

Warmed by her breath, from his long sleep upstarting, 
The russet bee flits forth, alert and glad. 


“Deeper thy verdure, golden-gloried Summer; 
Richer, brown Autumn, are thy fruits and grain; 
But those fair flow’rs thy touch, O Spring! evoketh, 

We from thy sister angels seek in vain! 


“Incense the violet flings abroad to greet thee; 

' For thee the cuckoo chants his changeless lays; 
And while the mother bird broods o’er her nestlings, 
» Her happy mate sits by and trills thy praise. 


“*Wooed by thy sunny skies and southern zephyrs, 
Nature, rejoicing, dons her tenderest hues; 

E’en the full-hearted mourner stills her weeping 
The while thy balm her patient faith renews! 


“Sweet to the souls that in life’s struggle weary 
The rest that Winter symbols; but we.cling 

With fuller joy to hopes thy coming wakens, 
And watch and wait for an eternal Spring!” 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at Tur Foon,” “ Srrancens 
axp Pires,” “ Avrora Frioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Tt seems to me that the coming of love is like the 
coming of spring—the date is not to be reckoned by 
the calendar. It may be slow and ual; it may be 
quick and sudden. But in the morning, when we 
wake and recognize a change in the world without, 
verdure on the trees, blossoms on the sward, warmth 
in the sunshine, music in the air, theu we say spring 
has come.” 


Tae young man whom Miss Chamney had 
etnapeel from her window occasionally — her 
neighbor at the distance of three doors—was 
an art student—not a student of the plodding, 
dradging order; for the young man hil the 
misfortune to be rich, and it mattered very little 
to him, from a prudential point of view, wheth- 
er he were industrious or idle. But as he had a 
passion for art in the abstract, and an ambitious 
desire to win a name in the list of modern paint- 
ers, he worked, or seemed to work, furiously. 
He was, however, qomierhas spasmodic in the 
manner of hi was apt to 






find the finish o' work than 
the beginning. y, he discov- 

human , Without the 
adventitious a dryas- 
dust business , With its 
various bones, is not alte to the 
imagination ; that the on of limbs 
unconnected with bodies, ho ious in the 
de ent of their muscles, i is apt to pall upon 
the ardent gpirit. 

**I suppose Rubens did this kind of thing,” 


said this Mr. Leyburne, after a hard day’s work 
-life school not very far from Fitz- 
** He could never have done that 
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foreshortening of the dead Christ in the Antwerp 
Museum if he hadn't gone in his hardest for 
anatomy. But, oh! how I wish I were through it 
all, and at work upon my first historical picture! 
It does seem such bosh sometimes, these ever- 
lasting fists and elbows and knee-joints. It isn’t 
as if I meant to make my reputation in half-na- 
ked Greeks and Romans, Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, ‘Theseus and Ariadne, Horatius what’s- 
his-name, and that kind of stuff. If ever I grope 
my way farther back into the mist of ages than 
the Spanish Armada, may I be convicted of half 
a column of anachronisms by the Times critic. 

o, Mary Stuart and Bothwell, the murder of 
the Regent Moray, from a window in Linlith- 
gow—that’s the kind of thing for my money.” 

Thus spoke Walter Leyburne, half in solilo- 
quy, half in confidence to his fellow-students, 
as he shut his day's work in his portfolio, and 
prepared to take his homeward way. A bright- 
looking young fellow, nay, handsome, and with 
an expression that was radiant as a summer 
morning ; blue eyes; straight Greek nose ; light 
auburn mustache, with drooping ends, sedulous- 
ly trained, only half concealing a somewhat fem- 
inine mouth ; auburn hair, worn long in the Raf- 
faelle fashion ; artistic suit of black velvet ; boots 
which would not have disgraced a club in Pall 
Mall; long supple white hands without gloves ; 
a sprig of stephanotis in his button-hole ; a black 
velvet Glengarry in place of the regulation chim- 
ney-pot—a curious admixture of Bohemianism 
and foppery in his costume. 

This was the gentleman whom Flora had oc- 
casion to remark once or twice a day from her 
window. She might have seen him half a dozen 
times a day had she kept watch for him, his 
erratic habits causing him to tramp backward 
and forward between his lodgings and the outer 
world a good deal more often than was neces- 
sary to his artistic pursuits. He had chums and 
companions in art scattered about the neigh- 
borhood, and when seized by an original idea 
would fling on his Scotch bonnet and rush forth 
to impart his inspiration to the ear of sympathy. 
He had appointments for friendly oyster lunch- 
eons, or bitter beer and sandwiches at a tavern 
in Rathbone Place, or he wanted something in 
the artist’s-color way in that district. ‘Thus he 
was always flitting to and fro on some pretense 
or other. He went every night to a theatre 
or some other place of amusement, to hear the 
Chough and Crow and eat Welsh rare-bits at 
Evans's, to play billiards at a public table; and 
he came home after midnight in a hansom-cab, 
whose doors he flung asunder with a shameless 
bang. Flora’s bower was in the front of the 
house, so she was wont to hear these post-mid- 
night returns, and this young man’s cheery voice 
chaffing the cabmen. He appeared to pay these 
functionaries with a lavish generosity, for. there 
were never any complainings or remonstrances, 
only an interchange of witticisms and friendly 
good-nights. 

It must be a wild, wicked kind of life, thought 
Flora; and yet the art student seemed rather an 
amiable young man. Was there no one, no near 
relation—father, mother, uncle, aunt, or sister—to 
check this headlong career, no restraining influ- 
ence to snatch such a good-looking young man 
from perdition? Flora was really sorry for him. 

She was overwhelmed with astonishment when 
her father came home from the City—he paid 
occasional visits to that mysterious region—and 
rubbed his great hands cheerily, exclaiming, 

** Flora, I have made an acquaintance. Our 
circle is widening. If we go on in this way I 
must get you a brougham to take you out when 
you pay visits. Only, unfortunately, this is a 
young man with nobody belonging to him, so far 
as I can make out.” 

**A young man, papa!” 
can that be? 
vant’s ?” 

**Ollivant never had such a thing as a broth- 
er. You must try a little nearer home, Flo. 
What should you say to that young man in the 
black velvet jacket—the young man you've teased 
me about so often, making me get out of my 
easy-chair with ‘ Be quick, pa, he’s just turning 
the corner; do look?’ 

““Why, papa, you don’t mean that you could 
go up to him in the street and ask him to be 
friends with you?” cried Flora, blushing to the 
roots of her hair at the mere thought of such an 
outrage of the proprieties, as tanght without ex- 
tra charge by Miss Mayduke, of Notting Hill. 

‘**Not exactly. But what do you think of that 
young man being intimately connected—indirect- 
ly—with my past life?” 

Flora shook’ her head resolutely. 

“It couldn't be, papa. It would be too ridic- 
ulous,” 

**Tdon’t seethat. Whyridiculous? Because 
he wears a black velvet coat, or because you've 
noticed him from your window ?” 

**But what do you mean, and what can he 
have to do with your past life? It isn’t as if you 
were a painter.” 

“*His uncle wasn’t a painter, Flo; but he 
was my employer and afterward my partner in 
Queensland. He married early in life, but had 
neither chick nor child, as you've heard me say.” 

Flora nodded. She had heard her father relate 
his Australian adventures very often indeed, but 
was never tired of hearing them. 

** And when he died all his money went to his 
only sister's only son. He left it to the sister, 
and her heirs, executors, and assigns, not know- 
ing. that she was dead and gone when he made 
his will. He had never taken the trouble to send 
her a ten-pound note, or to inquire if she wanted 
one, and died leaving her sixty thousand pounds.” 

** But what has all that to do with the young 
painter who lives three doors off?” asked Flora, 
puzzled, 

‘*Only that he is the nephew who inherited 
the sixty thousand pounds.” 

**Good gracious!” exclaimed Flora, with a dis- 


said Flora. ‘* Who 
A younger brother of Dr. Olli- 
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eect air; ‘“‘and I aie he was a strug- 
gling artist who would have to commit suicide by- 
and-by if he couldn’t sell his pictures. ‘That ac- 
counts for his conduct to the cabmen.” 

“* What conduct? What cabmen?” 

Flora explained. 

** And do you mean to say you have made his 
acquaintance, papa?” she asked afterward. 

** By the merest accident. When I came home 
I put a little money—only a few odd thousands 
—into shipping, as you know—never had a secret 
from you, my darling. I went down to John 
Maravilla’s office—he's the agent, you know— 
this morning to make an inquiry or two, and who 
should I see but our friend in the velvet jacket— 
he had dressed himself more like a Christian to 
come into the City, but I knew him by his long 
hair—lounging across Maravilla’s desk asking 
questions about ships and shipping. Maravilla, 
who was rattling on in his usual way, chuckling 
as if he had made half a million of money since 
breakfast, introduced us, ‘You ought to know 
Mr. Leyburne,’ he said; ‘he has a sixteenth in 
the Sir Galahad.’ ‘I ought to know the name 
of Leyburne,’ said I, ‘ships or no ships. Had 
you ever any body belonging to you called Fer- 
guson?’ ‘I’m happy to say I had,’ answered 
the young man with the long hair; ‘for if I 
hadn't, I should never have had a share in Sir 
Galahad. My uncle, John Ferguson, left me all 
his money.’ ‘He was my first and only em- 
ployer, and best friend,’ said I; and we were on 
the most intimate terms in less than five min- 
utes; and he’s going to dine with us this even- 
ing.” 

**Papa!” cried Flora, with a little joyous 
burst. 

‘* What, you're pleased, are you, missy ?” said 
the father, thoughtfully. 

‘*I dote upon painters, papa, and he looks 
cleverer than the others who live about here.” 

** He has the interest of sixty thousand pounds 
to pay for his fine clothes, my dear, unless he has 
contrived to fritter away any of the principal. 
Yes, he’s coming at seven o'clock this evening. 
I thought we ought to be civil to him for the 
sake of his poor old uncle, who was a good friend 
to me in spite of the brandy bottle.” 

‘** Of course, papa, it’s the least we can do to 
be kind to him, and perhaps he'll help me a lit- 
tle with my painting. I’m copying a study called 
*Gulnare,’ with long plaits and the dearest little 
Greek cap ; but the flesh-tints will come so very 
purple in the shadows, as if poor Gulnare had 
been taking nitrate of silver. Perhaps Mr. Ley- 
burne—rather a pretty name, isn’t it?—could tell 
me how to improve my flesh-tints.” 

“Perhaps,” answered her father, absently. 
“Strange, isn’t it, missy, that I should come 
across this young fellow? When I hunted up 
Cuthbert Ollivant I thought he was the only 
friend I had or was ever likely to have in the 
world, and now this young man seems as if he 
were a kind of nephew of mine.” 

** Of course he must be, since he is Mr. Fergu- 
son's nephew, and Mr. Ferguson made your for- 
tune. But, oh, papa,” cried Flora, shaking her 
head solemnly, ** I’m afraid he’s rather a wicked 
young man. 

‘* How do you mean wicked, Baby ?” 

This was a favorite pet name for Flora. As 
he had called her Baby and thought of her as 
Baby in the far-away Australian days, so it best 
pleased Mark Chamney to call her Baby now. 

** Wild, papa—dreadfully dissipated. He 
comes home late every night in hansom-cabs, 
and it’s ever so much wickeder to ride in a han- 
som than a four-wheeler, papa, isn’t it? Mrs, 
Gage told me so. ‘ Hansom-cabs and wildness 
go together, Miss Flora,’ she said.” 

Mrs. Gage was a mysterious female—elderly, 
lachrymose, and had seen better days—whom 
Mr. Chamney had picked up for his housekeeper. 

‘* Never mind Mrs. Gage. I hope there’s no 
harm in that young fellow, in spite of his late 
hours. I should be sorry to think it, for there's 
something frank and pl t in his , and 
I shouldn't have asked him here if I thought he 
was dissipated.” 

** Perhaps twelve o'clock or a quarter past isn’t 
so very late, papa?” said Flora, thoughtfully. 

** You're very exact, Baby.” 

**T can’t help hearing him, papa—just under 
my window, as it were.’ 

“Flora was in quite a flutter of excitement all 
the afternoon. ‘They had positively no friends 
except Dr. and Mrs, Ollivant. It was quite a 
wonder for them to expect any one to dinner. 
She made her father take her to Covent Gar- 
den to buy fruit for dessert, and chose bananas 
and pomegranates and prickly-pears, and divers 
other recondite productions of nature, all of 
which belied their good looks and were flavor- 
less to the palate. But it was her childish fancy 
to adorn the table with something uncommon— 
picturesque, even—which might charm the paint- 
er’s eye by its novel form and color. Mrs. Gage 
had been bidden to prepare a good dinner ; but 
as that worthy woman's mind never soared above 
ox-tail soup and cod’s head and shoulders, roast 
beef and boiled fowls, there was no such thing 
as originality to be hoped for from her. 

**T don’t suppose he cares very much what he 

ts,” thought Flora, who had fixed ideas upon 
the subject of this young man. ‘‘ He looks su- 
perior to that. But, oh, I hope he won't drink 
a great deal and get ‘horribly tipsy, so that papa 
will never ask him again. 

This idea was dreadful. But what can one 
expect from a young man who comes home late 
in a hansom? 

There was an interval between the return from 
Covent Garden, laden with those curious prod- 
ucts of the tropics, and seven o'clock. Flora 
devoted this time to arranging and re-arranging 
her drawings, undecided which she should ven- 
ture to show Mr. Leyburne. She. must show 
him one of them, or how could she hope for any 
enlightening counsel upon the subject of flesh- 








tints? But, seen in the light of her new timid- 
ity, they all’ appeared too bad to exhibit. Ju- 
liet’s mouth was out of drawing; Gulnare’s left 
eye had a decidedly intoxicated look ; an old man 
with a white beard—a study of * Benevolence” 
—was more purple by candle-light than she could 
have supposed possible. A group of camellias 
had been obviously copied from originals—cut 
out of turnips—a vase of fuchsia was painfully 
suggestive of pickled cabbage. Flora shut her 
portfolio in despair, 

“*T'd better show him all of them, and then 
he'll know what a miserable dauber I am,” she 
said to herself. ‘* How I wish he were poor, so 
that it would be a charity to take lessons of him !” 
And then she ran intg the next room to dress ; 
shook down the wealth of her dark rippling hair, 
and rolled it up again in the most bewitching 
manner imaginable, one broad massive plait 
twisted round the small head like a diadem, and 
put on a blue silk dress—the dress her father 
had praised so often —rich lace encircling the 
graceful throat, loose sleeves half revealing her 
soft round arms. She had unlimited money to 
spend upon finery, and indulged her girlish fan- 
cy with all manner of prettinesses—lockets, rib- 
bons, and laces: all the things she had longed for 
in her school-days. 

The dingy maroon curtains were drawn, and 
big fires burning in the two drawing - rooms, 
whereby those apartments had almost a cheerful 
look despite their bareness. Mark Chamney was 
seated in his favorite arm-chair, hard as a brick- 
bat, but capacious, with his legs extended across 
the hearth-rug in his accustomed attitude, read- 
ing the evening paper. 

**Can’t think what the deuce men find to 
amuse them in the papers,” he said. 

‘*That’s what you always say, papa; yet you 
never read any thing else.” 

“*T can’t say I care about books, Baby. I like 
to know that what I’m reading is the last thing 
I could read. What's the good of history, for 
instance? this week falsifies last week. I don’t 
care about knowing what has been—I only want 
to know what is. How smart you've made your- 
self, missy! You don’t often favor me with the 
sight of that blue gown.’ 

‘**T thought, as we had company, papa—” 

**Company !—the young man from next door 
but three! That’s his knock, I dare say.” 

Flora’s heart gave a little flutter. She was 
thinking of those dreadful daubs up stairs, and 
wondering whether she would ever muster cour- 
age to exhibit them—wondering a little, too, what 
this young painter, of whom she had only caught 
flying glimpses at a distance, would be like when 
she saw him face to face. 

He came into the room while she was wonder- 
ing, was introduced to her, and shook hands with 
her in a rapid, easy manner that was not ungen- 
tlemanlike. 

He was certainly good-looking—of that there 
could be no doubt; handsome even; faultlessly 
arrayed in evening dress. The only eccentricity 
in his appearance was the long fair hair. Flora 
had expected to see him in his black velvet coat, 
with perhaps a smear of paint here and there to 
show that he had only just laid aside his palette, 
and, behold, he was dressed like any other young 
man—spotless, irreproachable. Flora was al- 
most disappointed. 

He was the easiest young man in the world to 
get on with, his communicative disposition serv- 
ing as a key wherewith to open the doors of 
friendship'’s temple. He told them all about 
himself—his longings, his aspirations, his inten- 
tion of going to Rome by-and-by for a year or 
two to work hard; as if there were something 
in the air of that Eternal City which must needs 
make him industrious. 

He asked a great many questions about his de- 
parted uncle, whom he had never seen, and the 
strange life among the lonely sheep-walks, and 
thus drew Mark Chamney on to talk confiden- 
tially, and to tell his longest stories. Altogeth- 
er it was a most cheerful dinner-party, much 
more cheerful than when Dr. Ollivant had ‘dined 
with them, Dr. Ollivant, although far better in- 
formed, not being so good a talker as Walter 
Leyburne. 

After the dessert, which was a success in spite 
of the spikiness and stringiness of the tropical 
fruits, they went up stairs together. It had been 
an extreme relief to Flora to perceive that the 
painter drank nothing bat a tumbler of claret 
throughout his repast, He was not, therefore, 
prone to intemperance, which she imagined a 
common vice among men of genius who came 
home after midnight. It was so nice, too, to 
find him eager to drink the tea she poured out 
for him presently, just as if he had been the most 
correctly minded of the curate species. 

He caught sight of the open piano while he 
was sipping his tea, and brightened visibly. 

“You play and sing?” he said. ‘‘I thought 
as much.’ 

‘*Only easy music,” she answered, shyly— 
“little bits of Mendelssohn, where the accident- 
als are not too dreadful, and old songs that papa 
likes. I have a book full—dear old things that 
belonged to poor mamma! I am afraid you 
would laugh at the very look of them—such faded 
notes and common-looking paper; but they seem 
to me prettier than any I can buy at the music- 
sellers’.” 

‘*T am sure they are pretty,” replied Walter, 
with enthusiasm, “or you would not sing them.” 

‘*His manner to girls in general, no doubt,” 
thought Flora. 

She went to the piano at her father’s bidding, 
and sang one after another of the old ballads her 
mother had loved, the tender, plaintive music of 
years gone by — ‘‘ We met,” and ‘‘She wore a 
wreath of roses,” ‘*‘ Young Love lived once in a 
humble shed,” and ‘*The light Guitar,” while 
Walter Ley burne hung over the piano enchanted, 
and looked and listened—there were no leaves to 
turn, for Flora played from memory—and fancied 
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that his hour was come; that Destiny, which had 
done pretty well for him by flinging sixty thou- 
sand pounds into his lap, desired to bestow upon 
him this still higher boon for the perfection and 
completion of his lot. 

Mark Chamney lay back in his arm-chair 
smoking—tobacco had been the chief solace of 
his lonely life on the other side of the world, and 
it was not to be supposed that his little girl would 
deny him the comfort of his pipe wheresoever he 
chose to enjoy it—and watching the two figures 
at the piano, 

The young man seemed all that youth should 
be—candid, generous, ardent. It was a curious 
hazard that had made them neighbors. It seem- 
ed something more than hazard which had cre- 
ated these two young creatures so near of an 
age, and with so many fancies and attributes in 
common. 

‘*It would seem almost the natural course of 
events if—” thought Mr. Chamney, and did not 
take the trouble to finish the sentence in his own 
mind, the conclusion being so obvious. 

After having dutifully sung her father’s favor- 
ite ballads, Flora ventured to speak, with extreme 
shyness and faltering, about painting. 

“I’m afraid it is very difficult to paint,” she 
said, in a speculative way, still perched upon the 
music-stool, looking down at the key-board, and 
fingering the black notes dumbly, as if seeking 
inspiration from sharps and flats. ‘‘I don't 
mean like Raffaelle, or Titian, or any of those—” 

‘* Heavy swells,” interjected Walter, seeing 
her at a loss. 

She laughed a little at this, and grew a shade 
bolder. 

** But just tolerably, to amuse one’s self.” 

‘““ Why, then, you paint!” cried the young 
man, enraptured. 

**T didn’t say that.” 

**Oh yes, you did. Pray do show me what 
you have done.” 

‘** They're so horrid!” pleaded Flora. 

**No, they are beautiful, equal to Rosa Bon- 
heur’s.” 

“Oh, no, no. And they are not animals.” 

“*T insist on your showing them to me this 
moment.” 

Her father rang the bell, and ordered Miss 
Chamney’s portfolio. There was no time for re- 
flection. Before she could coilect her senses the 
book was open on the table, and Walter Ley- 
burne was looking over the drawings, with little 
muttered exclamations and frownings and smil- 
ings. 

‘* Upon my word, there’s a good deal of talent 
in them,” he said, cheerily, and then began to 
show what was wrong, where the drawing was 
out, or the brush had been used too heavily. 

** You shouldn’t have been in such a hurry to 
go into color,” he said, at which Flora despaired ; 
for what is life worth to the artistic mind of sev- 
enteen if one can not dabble with colors ? 

“Drawing is such dry work,” she exclaimed, 
raising her pretty eyebrows. 

‘* Not if you go into it thoroughly,” replied Mr. 
Leyburne, forgetting sundry expressions of dis- 
gust and impatience that had fallen from his own 
lips a few days ago in relation to the muscles of 
a gladiator. ‘‘I wish your papa would let me 
come in now and then for half an hour, and put 
you on the right tack ; and I could lend you some 
casts to copy. You ought to draw from the 
round,” 

Flora beamed with smiles, but looked at her 
father doubtfully. 

““T don’t see any objection,” said Mr. Cham- 
ney. ‘* Name your time, and I'll be here to see 
that Baby is an obedient pupil.” 

The business was settled on the spot, and a 
farther arrangement made, to the effect that Mr. 
and Miss Chamney were to inspect Mr. Ley- 
burne’s studio next day. 

“It might amuse you to see a hard-working 
man’s painting-room,” said Walter, with extreme 
pride in the epithet ‘‘ hard-working.” And if 
you will do me the honor to lunch with me, I'll 
make things as comfortable as a miserable dog 
of a bachelor can ever hope to make them.” 

This with extreme scorn of his condition, as if 
he were the most abandoned of earth’s inhabit- 
ants. 

Flora clasped her hands joyously. ‘‘ Oh, papa, 
do let us go!” she cried; ‘*I never saw a paint- 
er’s studio in all my life.” 

Whereupon the’ invitation was accepted, Mr. 
Chamney desiring nothing better than to be led 
by the light hand of his little girl. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“T am too old for mere play, too young to be with- 
out a wish. What can the world afford me? ‘Thou 
shalt renounce!’ ‘Thou shalt renounce!’ That is the 
eternal song which is rung in every one’s ears—which, 
our whole e long, every hour is hoarsely singing to 
us.” 

Arter the luncheon in the painting-room came 
another dinner at Mr. Chamney’s, a lesson twice 
a week, an intimacy which ripened daily, until 
after a fortnight of this rapid progress it sudden- 
ly occurred to Mr. Chamney that he ought to 
make his new friend, Leyburne, known to his 
old friend, Ollivant. The curious hazard that 
had brought about this friendship would be sure 
to interest the doctor; nor could he fail to be 
interested in that romantic notion which lurked 
unexpressed in the mind of Flora’s father. 

A little note from Mrs. Ollivant to Flora came 
just at this time: 


“Dear Miss CHamney,—Why don’t you 
come to see me? Perhaps I ought to have told 
you that [am an old woman—though you might 
see as much as that for yourself—with a rooted 
affection for my own fireside, so you must not 
expect visits from me. _We are so near each 
other that [ think I may ask you to spend your 
evenings with me now and then without any far- 
ther invitation. If your papa will come with 





you, so much the better. The doctor will al- 
ways be pleased to see him. 
‘* By-the-way, I hear you are a very sweet sing- 
er, and I must beg you to bring your music. 
** Very faithfully yours, 
**Leritia OLLIvaNt.” 


‘Then the doctor must have praised my 
singing,” thought Flora, wonderingly ; ‘* and he 
hardly said a civil word about it to my face. 
Only looked at me with those dark, solemn eyes 
of his. So different from Mr. Leyburne !” 

Mr, Leyburne had been led on to confess to a 
tenor voice, and_there had been evenings devoted 
to ‘* La ci darem la mano” and *‘ Sull’ aria.” 

** We'll go to Wigmore Street this evening,” 
said Mr. Chamney, when he had read Mrs. Olli- 
vant’s note. 

** Yes, papa. 
should call ?” 

‘* We can’t help that, Baby. I’m always glad 
to see him when he likes to drop in; but we can't 
be at home every night.” 

‘** No, papa,” rather regretfully ; *‘ bat we were 
getting on so nicely with ‘ La ci.’” 

‘* There'll be plenty of time for ‘La ci.’ You 
see, Flora, I feel as if the doctor ought to be told 
about our new acquaintance.” 

‘** But what can it matter to him, papa?” 

‘* Why, in the first place, he is my oldest friend, 
and in the second place, I look upon him almost 
as your guardian,” 

** My guardian, papa!” with an alarmed look. 
** What can I want with a guardian when I have 
you ?” 

‘* While you have me—no, dear. Only—only 
people die, you know—” 

** Papa! papa!’’—flying to his breast, and 
clinging to him passionately—‘* how can you say 
such dreadful things ?” 

‘*A fact in natural history, Baby. <A uni- 
versal epidemic. We must all take it, sooner or 
later. Don’t be frightened, pet. I don’t mean 
to say that I am going off the hooks yet awhile. 
But [ made my will the other day—a necessary 
act in every man’s life, you know, darling—and 
[ put Ollivant in as your guardian and trustee. 
There isn’t any one you'd like better, is there, 
Flo?” 

‘*T shouldn’t like any one. I don’t want a 
guardian or a trustee; I only want you.” 

** And you shall have me, darling, as long as 
God pleases. May it be long, dear, for both our 
sakes !” 


But suppose Mr. Leyburne 


Flora echoed the prayer faintly, choked by sobs. 


Mrs. Ollivant received them in her prim draw- 
ing-room, where not an object was disarranged 
from one week’s end to another: the crimson 
tabinet-covered chairs—bought a great bargain 
by the country practitioner at a local sale—with 
their backs always glued to the wall; the tables 
with the same blotting-books and envelope-cases, 
scent-bottles and albums, which Cuthbert remem- 
bered in his earliest boyhood adorning the chief 
apartment at Long Sutton; the mantel-piece or- 
naments of the same era; a grim-looking black 
and gilt clock in the sham-Greek fashion of the 
French Consulate ; a pair of black and gilt can- 
delabra sustained by sphinxes; some cups and 
saucers of Oriental ware; the looking-glass over 
the chimney, framed in black and gilt, corre- 
sponding with an oval mirror at the other end 
of the room; a pair of attenuated console-tables 
between the long narrow windows, surmounted 
by meagre strips of looking-glass, and adorned 
with more cups and saucers. ‘The carpet was an 
ancient Brussels, of a vegetable or floral design, 
which had once presented the various coloring 
seen in mixed pickles, but was now faded to the 
palest of drabs and yellowest of greens and din- 
giest of browns. Altogether the room had a 
meagre and faded aspect; but Mrs. Ollivant 
thought it beautiful, and suffered not a speck of 
dust to rest upon the shining surfaces of tables 
and chair backs. 

She was sitting at her work-table, reading by 
the light of a shaded lamp, when her visitors 
were announced, alone. An hour's talk after 
dinner was the most her son could afford her, 
and the hour having expired, he had withdrawn 
to his study. 

‘* Light the candles, James,” she said to the 
butler, ‘‘and tell your master Mr. and Miss 
Chamney are here. I doubt if any other name 
would tempt him away from his books,” she 
said, graciously. 

The man lighted a pair of wax-candles in the 
Egyptian candelabra, which faintly illumined the 
region of the mantel-piece, and were reflected 
feebly in the dark depths of the looking-glass. 

The dimly lighted room seemed dreary to Flo- 
ra, even after the barrenness of the Fitzroy 
Square drawing-rooms. Life there was a kind 
of bivouac, which was not without its charm. 
But here every object told of days gone by; of 
people who had long been dead; hopes that had 
never known fruition; dreams that had been 
dreamed in vain; the unspeakable melancholy 
that belongs to commonplace objects that have 
grown old. 

Mrs. Ollivant, like her surroundings, had the 
air of belonging to an age gone by. She wore 
her hair and her dress in the same fashion that 
had obtained at Long Sutton seven-and-thirty 
years ago. Her dark hair was half hidden by 
the Mechlin lace lappets which had been one of 
her wedding presents, and fastened with a tor- 
toise-shell comb that had been her mother’s. So 
had the amethyst brooch which united her lace 
collar. Her iron gray silk gown was made as 
scantily and as plainly as Miss Skipton, the chief 
dress-maker of Long Sutton, had made her dress- 
es when she married. She had changed noth- 
ing—the hand of ‘Time had even respected the 
calm, thoughtful face, and had scarcely marked 
the progress of the quiet years by a wrinkle. 
Passion had plowed no lines there, rancor had 
left no ugly imprint. It would have been hard 





to imagine a face which indicated a more tran- 
quil existence, a serener soul. And yet there 
was an indefinable melancholy in the counte- 
nance, as of a woman who had only half lived, 
whose life had been rather like the winter sleep 
of hibernating animals than the ardent, change- 
ful existence of warm-blooded mankind. 

She brightened, in her own calm way, at sight 
of Flora, held out her arms, to which the girl 
came half shyly, and kissed her with a more ma- 
ternal kiss than Miss Mayduke. 

‘*So good of yon, Miss Chamney—” 

** Flora, if you please, dear Mrs. Ollivant.” 

** Flora, of course. So good of you, Flora, to 
remember an old woman!” 

‘*T have not so many friends that I could for- 
get you; and if [ had ever so many, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t. But we've made a new one, and papa 
is going to tell you all about him.” 

** A new friend!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ON. MARSHALL JEWELL, the United 

States minister to Russia, has been win- 
tering at St. Petersburg with apparent content. 
Whether he has indulged any warmer feeling 
than that of content, one can scarcely gather 
from a private letter—recently made public— 
written to a friend in this country. After de- 
scribing Russian life, he says, ‘‘Do I like it? 
Well, some. Don’t believe I should want to 
— my life here, though.” It appears from 
Minister Jewell’s account that people do not 
suffer specially from cold in that northern lati- 
tude. Houses are close and warm, and numer- 
ous fires are kept burning. And people under- 
stand how to take care of themselves. He 
writes : 

“Nobody goes out a minute here without being fully 
wrapped up in furs, and no one sits a minute in the 
house with them on. In the halis are servants to take 
off and care for these wrappers. In this way they 
never appear to take cold. In no other way could they 
live in this very changeable climate. Not one of us 
had a cold this winter. So all the stories about this 
being so bad a climate appear to us to be a humbug.” 


In regard to the people themselves a general 
idea may be gathered from a single paragraph in 
the above-mentioned letter : 


“There is little or no middle-class in Russia. The 
few live like princes. The many work and live like 
slaves. Very fine and handsome people are the nobil- 
ity; very low and deg are the working classes. 
But it is vastly improved under this Emperor, who is 
really a just and good man.” 





The Pullman palace cars, which have been 
placed on the Midland Railway, in England, 
have met with the warmest approval from those 
who have been fortunate enough to make trial 
of them. The general public have not yet en- 
joyed the privilege of using them, but it will 
soon be given them. The cars are first to be 
placed upon the line from St. Pancras to Liver- 
pool. 





The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, now open in this city, 
is believed to be one of the best organized since 
the opening of the present Academy building. 
Special efforts have been made during the past 
year for the purpose of raising the standard of 
the exhibition, which seem to have been very 
successful. The collection consists of over four 
hundred paintings, architectural drawings, wa- 
ter-colors, and a few sculptures. The paintings 
are well hung, and will repay careful study. 





Wilhelm von Kaulbach, the celebrated Ger- 
man painter, recently died at Munich of cholera. 
He was born in 1805, and was an industrious 
worker with his pencil. Many of his works are 
in this country. Among his most noted paint- 
ings are ‘‘ The Battle of the Huns,” ‘“‘ The Cap- 
ture of Jerusalem,”’ ‘‘ The Era of the Reforma- 
tion,”’ and ‘‘ The Tower of Babel.” 





In this country, as well as in all others, the 
Hebrews have lately celebrated the feast of the 
Passover. For more than four thousand years 
this festival has been sacredly observed by the 
Jews in remembrance of God’s passing over the 
houses of the Hebrews when he smote the first- 
born of the Egyptians. The Passover is kept 
eight days, and is the great heme festival of the 
Jew. The details of food and drink are ob- 
served with great exactness, and new clothing 
is made for the occasion. In many countries 
Jews are subjected to severe persecutions. At 
the present time Jerusalem is chiefly inhabited 
by Mohammedans, who have been most cruel 
oppressors of the Jewish nation. Only a small 

ortion of the city is occupied by the Jews, and 
into that quarter they are crowded and confined. 





The common wood-nettle of America has been 
transplanted to Europe for the purpose of being 
applied to textile purposes. Being perennial, it 

ssesses an advantage over hemp and flax, and 
is said to necessitate less labor and expense in 
preparing the fibre. 


The approximate cost of the Ashantee expedi- 
tion is about $4,500,000, 





A novel entitled The Mill- Wheel has been writ- 
ten by Miss Helen Dickens, daughter of Charles 
Dickens, and is highly praised. 





An association has been organized in London 
under the name of ‘‘ The People’s Café Compa- 
ny.’’ Its object is to open cheap and attractive 
coffee-houses for the working classes, and thus 
prevent them from patronizing liquor houses. 





Reports come from certain sections of Mary- 
land that the peach buds are nearly all killed. 
But we are comforted by the reflection that 
we can not remember a season when there has 
not come a similar ominous report from some 
part of the country. Somehow peaches con- 
trive to get into the market in their proper sea- 
son, in spite of the universal slaughter of the 
buds in spring. 


In Zurich two thousand persons have joined 
an association founded in favor of cremation in- 
stead of burial. It is thought that the salubrity 
of the town will thus be protected, as burial 





grounds are becoming scarce. In Berlin a new 
furnace has been invented for use in cremation, 
and a proposal has been made by one of the 
church-wardens of a Jewish synagogue in that 
city to establish, in a new burial ground which 
they have lately bought, one of these furnaces 
for families who would make use of it for their 
parents or other relatives. 





At Benzonia, Michigan, the college chapel was 
recently destroyed by fire. While the flames 
were still raging the citizens held a meeting, at 
which it was decided to erect a new building im- 
mediately. That same day the necessary money 
was contributed, in sums varying from one dol- 
lar to five hundred. 





Chiselhurst was the scene of a grand popular 
demonstration on the occasion of the young 
Prince Imperial coming of age. According to 
reports in London journals, the Prince behaved 
with admirable self-possession, and impressed 
the assembled multitude most favorably. In 
his speech he expressed his willingness to bow 
with respect to the decision of his country. He 
remarked : 

“If the name of Napoleon emerges for the eighth 
time from the popular urns, I am ready to accept the 
responsibility which the vote of the nation imposes 
on me. Such are my thoughts. I thank you for hav- 
ing traveled so far to receive their expression. Bear 
my remembrances to the absent ones, bear to France 
the good wishes of one of her children. My courage 
and my life belong to her. May God watch over her, 
and restore her prosperity and her grandeur !” 





In the rivers of Northern Australia a curious 
fish has been found, which is popularly called 
the grass-eating fish. It is a little more than a 
yard in length, and of peculiar shape. It lives 
in rivers, but finds its sustenance in the vegeta- 
tion which grows in shallow places and is left 
uncovered by the ebb of the tide. It feeds chief- 
ly during the night, and is wonderfully vora- 
cious. It possesses, of course, air-breathing ap- 
paratus, 





A friend who was with Mr. Sumner at his house 
in Boston when he sold it says that after signing 
the deed he thoughtfully remarked: ‘‘In this 
house my dear mother lived and died, in this 
house I spent my boyhood, and I part with it 
with a heart full of sorrow, and with eyes full of 
tears. There are none who can ever love us with 
a mother’s love. No, not one.’’ 





The great clock of the British House of Par- 
liament, having lost a second in one month, has 
been called to account for its irregularities, and 
has been subjected to a cleaning process. 


The Court Journal tells a story of an English 
girl, fourteen years old, and weighing about 
ninety pounds, whom an eagle attempted to 
carry away. She first felt a blow upon her 
shoulder, and was then seized by what she 
thought must be some wild beast. She was 
dragged some distance on the ground, and then 
raised a few feet. Several times the eagle 
dropped her, but as often again raised her, un- 
til, having reached a height of perhaps ten feet, 
he attempted to alight on a limb of an oak, when 
he lost his hold, and the girl fell to the ground 
senseless. On recovering consciousness she 
started for home, but was met by her mother, 
who had heard her screams. Strange to say, 
she was not seriously injured. 





Prisoners in the Tombs are to be supplied 
with suitable reading. The Gilbert Library, 
consisting of about 1100 volumes, was recently 
formally dedicated in the prison building. 





During the siege of Paris the Venu? of Milo 
was enveloped in plaster as a protection, and 
hidden in one of the cellars of the Louvre, 
Originally the statue was made in two parts, 
which were separate when it was found. I¢ 
was joined by pegs, and it is now thought that 
the upper half has not been properly placed on 
the lower. The effect is to make it lean too far 
forward. The original position of the Venus 
must have been on an inclined plane, as if look- 
ing upa hill. Those in charge when the statue 
was put up at the Louvre thought the right foot 
should rest upon a horizontal surface, which 
threw the body too far forward. This error is 
now to be rectified. 





The Bald Mountain volcano of North Carolina 
dwindles down into a semi-hoax. Bald Mount- 
ain might have been a volcano once, but it is 
not just at present. 


The Tichborne claimant, on being weighed at 
Newgate, in accordance with the rules of the 
prison, was found to turn the scale at 350 
pounds. 





A wealthy English lady is about to cause the 
construction, at her own expense, of a handsome 
aqueduct, for the purpose of providing the city 
of Jerusalem with a good supply of water. In 
announcing this fact the Court Journal exclaims, 
“ We wish she had done it for London—how it 
needs it!” 





Others besides newly married people might 
well practice on the advice which President 
Nott, in his wise old age, gave to a young 
couple: “ Don’t try to be happy. Happiness is 
ashy nymph, and if you chase her you will never 
eatch her. But just go quietly on and do your 
duty, and she will come to you.”” 

Notwithstanding that reason and common- 
sense pronounce Friday as good a day as any in 
the week—among working-days—yet a strange 
superstition exists that it isan “unlucky” one. 
American hi shows, however, that many 






importa ve been successfully accom- 
plishe a Friday» Columbus seems to have 
hada al fancy forPriday. He sailed on his 
greatgoyage of discovery on Friday, August 21, 


Friday he firs: 


on his return vo o Spain on Friday, and, 
strange to safely Tanded at Palos on Friday, 
Mare 15, 1a “Tnknown to himself, Colum- 
bus also ered the continent of America on 
Friday. More than a century later the Pilgrims 
made their final landing at Plymouth Rock on 
Friday, December 22, 1620. George Washington 
was born on this same “unlucky”? day! And 


on Friday, October 19, 1781, the famous surren- 
der of the British at Yorktown onli, 
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Point Lace Edging. 

Tuts edging, which is made of white point lace 
braid, is suitable for trimming lingerie. It may 
also be made of black point lace braid and black 
silk, and used for trimming basques, mantelets, 
etc. ‘To make the edging transfer the outlines 
of the design to linen, and run on the point lace 
braid, pleating or gathering it on the corners and 
the curves. Then work the connecting bars 
and the wheels in lace stitch with fine thread, 
as shown by the illustration, and surround the 
border on the outer edge with woven picots, 
which are also worked with fine thread. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Drar v’Eré Sacque. 
Fronxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 64-70. 


WHERE ARE THE SNUFFERS? 


T is not so many years since there were 

snuffers in every home, and they were 
just as much a part of the household gods 
as the poker and tongs. And that leads 
to the thought that perhaps another decade 
will see even these—ay, and fenders and 
hearth-brooms and bellows and all the par- 
aphernalia of the lares—relegated to the 
inexorable limbo that devours all effete 
products, let them struggle as they will 
against their fate. 

Snuffers might have held their own in 
spite of gas, had it not been for the inven- 
tion of plaited wicks. ‘There was a good 
deal of prejudice against the self-snuffing 
candles at first, I remember, and people 








Fig. 1.—Ecrv Batiste Wavxrne Sor. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 49-56. 
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were annoyed at the glowing ends of the wicks, 
and felt their fingers itch to snuff them off with 
the familiar weapons. Indeed, most elderly peo- 
ple would have nothing to say to these new- 
fangled candles, ‘There was probably an instinct 
of self-preservation in their repugnance, for in 
some occult way, which it would take a social 
Darwin to explain, it seemed that the existence 
of old ladies was bound up in that of the snuff- 
ers. They went out together. 

I don’t mean to say that people have ceased 
to grow old in these days; but then they have 
the good feeling to be ashamed of it, and per- 

































Fig. 1.—Briack Casumpre Sacqgue.—Back. Fig. 2.—Biack CasHMERE Sacque.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] {See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and a ag see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 57-63, No, VL, Figs. 57-63, 


Fig. 2.—Biack Drar v’Eré Sacqun. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 64-70. 


sonal graces are so much a matter of decora- 
tion and coiffure that there is no excuse for 
an elderly appearance. But where are the 
jolly old dames of the past, who wore their 
false fronts and their gay caps with such an 
air, who ruled the muffins of the tea-party, 
and domineered over the card-tables? How 
assiduously they played whist, and how be- 
nightedly! How they hoarded up their 
trumps, and how savage they were if you 
banged them out! And withal how merry 
they were and jokeful, and how cocksure 
about every thing, and how inexorably dead 
against every body who wasn't cut after their 
pattern! Dear old ladies of the past, I won’t 
venture to speculate as to where you are; 
but would it were possible to sit down once 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy FRoM 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Suit ror Boy From 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 
Fig. description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Gray Camev’s-HAIR 
Wa kine Sort. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
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more beside that inlaid table with the cover of faded 
green baize, to hear again the rattle of the mother-o’-pearl 
counters, to fill those tiny glasses with white wine or red 
from decanters standing in papier-maché buckets, to bow 
politely all round, and snuff the candles! 

On these festive occasions the silvers snuffers would be 
produced, grander but not so effective as their brethren 
of steel. ‘They had a pestilent habit of hanging fire at 
the very moment of execution, and leaving the wick in a 
shattered, fibrous condition, they would drop the smoul- 
dering fragments on the table. ‘‘ Blow! blow!” the old 
ladies would cry, alive to the emergency, and it would be 
lucky if the converging blasts of air did not whirl the in- 
candescent mass into the very centre of the table. 

There was another variety of snuffer, too, with a pe- 
culiar complicated movement. A sort of sliding heel 
sprang up as you closed it upon the wick, and snapped 
to again as the operation of snuffing was completed. 
This contrivance was supposed to obviate the necessity 
of knocking out the snuffers on the bars of the grate, 
as it contained a receptacle for the extinct snuffs. But 
it was not always to be relied upon; the spring would 
work wrong sometimes, and discharge the collection of 
fetid tinder upon the table-cloth. 

With snuffers have gone out suppers—the jovial sup- 
pers I can remember, being then too young to share in 
them, but the laughter from which used to shake me in 
my bed, high up in the attics! Nowadays jokes, like 
every thing else, have their appropriate professors, and it 
requires an apprenticeship to see the fun of them. 

The people, too, who could snuff candles with a pistol 
have disappeared with the wicks that required snuffing. 
I confess not to have ever met with any of those accom- 
plished persons, but I had never any doubt of their ex- 
istence. In the days of snuffers the possession of pistols 
was looked upon by the school-boy of the period as the 
ne plus ultra of dare-devil and manly audacity. Byron 
chronicles his firing off of pistols as if he were conscious 
of diverting himself in a profligate and fiendish manner. 

The question now arises in one’s mind, What has be- 
come of the snuffers? ‘The myriads of pairs that ex- 
isted a quarter of a century ago, where are they now? 
I never heard of any body selling a pair of snuffers, and 
I think that a sort of filial tenderness would prevent a 
man from throwing them into the dust-heap. More- 
over, there is the 
chance that some 
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MAnNTELET For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 





dark night, when 
the water is in the 
gas-pipes and the 
grocer is out of 
shiny candles, one 
might have to fall 
back upon the dips 
of the old-fashion- 
ed chandler, and 
take to snuffing 
once more. And 
yet I'll venture to 
say that there isn’t 
one household in a 
hundred that pos- 
sesses a pair of 
snuffers with tray 
and every thing 
complete. Then 
where have they 
gone? ‘They were 
not easily destructi- 
ble; they wouldn’t 
crumble away to 
dust under a cen- 
tury. Where are 
they ? 

This is a specu- 
lation, [am aware, 
that has been start- 
ed about a good 
many articles—pins 
and needles, for in- 
stance, pens and 
pencils, and a host 
of other things of 
which most people 
lose a great deal 
more than they 
ever wear out.— 
But, after all, these 
small wares are 
quickly comminu- 
ted into dust. I 
have myself often 
come across little 
collections of pins, 
retaining the form 
alone, all resolved 
into rust. The 
house-maid's broom 
and dust-pan are 
responsible for 
many missing arti- 
cles, and the dust- 
heap is a mighty 
destroyer of uncon- 
sidered trifles. But 
as to the subject- 
matter of this ar- 
ticle, I confess to 
an unslaked and 
unsatisfied curiosi- 
ty. Again I re- 
peat the question, 
Where are the 
snuffers ? 








JAPANESE 
BABIES. 


JAPANESE 
tf baby need be 








plete nudity and with its head shaven. Among the lower 
orders the women, when at work in the fields and on oth- 
er occasions, may be seen with their infants fastened, al- 
most like bundles, between their shoulders, so that they 
may, be as little as possible in their way. In the houses 
they are left to their own devices much more than with 
us, and there is no need to be alarmed about their tum- 
bling down stairs, and eternally coming to grief against 
fenders, coal boxes, mantel-pieces, and similar objects 
of terror to a fond American mother, for such things do 
not exist in Japan. ‘The thick mats, which constitute 
almost the only furniture of a Japanese house, are a 
splendid play-ground for the small atoms of humanity, 
for there they can roll and sprawl! about to their heart’s 
delight without any risk or fear of injury. ‘There they 
play about with the fat pug-dogs and tailless cats without 
any restraint, and to the great benefit of their tiny frames. 
They are freely supplied with toys and other infantine 
amusements, as Japanese parents have the reputation of 
being very kind to their offspring. 

Accounts differ slightly as to when the Japanese baby 
receives its first name. Some say that it is on the sev- 
enth, while Humbert asserts that it is on the thirtieth day 
after its birth. According to the latter authority, there 
is no baptism of the child, properly so called; it is sim- 
ply, in certain cases, presented in the temple which its 
parents affect, and without any ceremony of purification. 
The father gives three names to the priest, and he writes 
them on separate pieces of paper, which are mixed to- 
gether, and then, with certain incantatory forms, thrown 
up in the air. The first that falls is the chosen name. 
This is written out by the priest on consecrated paper, and 
given to the child’s parents to preserve. ‘The priests, at 
these times, are usually very liberally dealt with by par- 
ents in the matter of presents, and they are expected to 
keep accurate registers of all the children who are thus 
presented in the temple. ‘This is the only approach toa 
religious ceremony in connection with the naming of a 
child. The occasion is* celebrated by family visits and 
feasts, and the child receives certain presents, ‘‘ among 
which,” says Humbert, ‘‘ two fans figure in the case of 
a male, and a pot of pomade in that of a female child. 
The fans are precursors of swords, and the pomade is the 
presage of feminine charms. In both cases a packet of 
flax thread is added, signifying good wishes for a long life.” 

Mr. Mitford sup- 
plies a somewhat 











different version of 
the ceremony of 
naming a child ; for 
he quotes a trans- 
lation of a Japanese 
MS., which says 
that ‘‘on the sev- 
enth day after its 
birth the child re- 
ceives its name; the 
ceremony is called 
the congratulations 
of the seventh night. 
On this day some 
one of the relations 
of the family, who 
holds an exalted po- 
sition, either from 
his rank or virtues, 
selects a name for 
the child, which 
name he keeps un- 
til the time of the 
cutting of the fore- 
lock, when he takes 
the name which he 
is to bear as a man, 
The second name 
is called the ‘ cap- 
name,’ which is 
compounded of syl- 
lables taken from 
an old name of the 
family,and from the 
name of the spon- 
sor. Ifthe sponsor 
afterward change 
his name, his name- 
child must also 
change his name.” 

According to an- 
cient custom, baby 
clothes ought to be 
left off on the sev- 
enty- fifth or the 
hundred and twen- 
tieth day after birth, 
and at the latter 
date the child (in 
theory, though not 
in practice) is wean- 
ed. When he is 
three years old the 
Japanese infant is 
invested with a 
sword-belt, and four 
years later with two 
diminutive swords, 
if he belong to the 
privileged class.— 
The child’s head is 
completely shaved 
until he is close 
upon four years old, 
and then three 
patches are grown, 
one at the back and 
one at each side. 
In another year’s 
time the child is 
put into the loose 
trowsers pevuliar to 
the privileged class, 














constitutionally 
strong, for it is by 
no means overdel- 
icately nurtured ; 
its mother fre- 
quently carries it 
out in the open air 
in a state of com- 
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dress of ceremony, 
on which are em- 
broidered storks 
and tortoises (em- 
blems of longevity ; 
the stork is said 
to live a thousand 








Fig. 1.—Brown SILK anp Ecru Fig. 2.—Brown Sitk anp Ecru Fig. 8 —Dress 
Poncer Watxkine Svit. Poneee WaLkine Sci. FOR CHILD’s 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Front.—[See Fig. 1.] NuRSE, 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 87-48. plement, No. IV., Figs. 37-48. 


Fig. 5.—Suit ror Fig.6.—Svuit ror 
Girt From 4 To Boy From 8 To 5 
6 YEARS OLD. YeARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—InFant’s 
Dress, 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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years, the tortoise ten thousand), fir-trees (which 
being evergreen, and not changing their color, 
are emblematic of an unchangingly virtuous 
heart), and bamboos (emblematic of an upright 
and straight mind).” 





ON THE MOORLAND. 

Tue heather was out on the hill-side, 
The bright beck went glittering by, 

With its low murmured tune in the hot August noon, 
Where we loitered, my darling and I. 

High above us, the lark up in heaven 
Sang shrilly and gladsome and clear, 

As I whispered her low the old story we know, 
That Eve blushed in Eden to hear. 

And 1 sought for her, ’mid the wild roses 
That clustered and crept on the heath, 

Buds, whose hue was less rich than her lips were, 
Whose scent was less sweet than her breath. 


The heather is dead on the hill-side; 
The swollen beck, murky and brown, 

Moans low as it sweeps to the great river’s deeps 
From the desolate dale and down; 

The sky-lark lies stiff in the furrow, 
The east wind wails bitter and keen, 

The gaunt leafless trees stand like ghosts on the leas 
Where the glory cf harvest has been. 

And I, O my darling, my darling !— 
I, who loved, yet was helpless to save— 

There is not a flower in brae or in bower 
I can gather to strew on thy grave. 





WHO TOOK THE PREMIUM? 


MANDA WHEATING and Nell Eustis 
were neighbors in the town of Brierly Cen- 
tre, both daughters of well-to-dp farmers. They 
had both been at South Hadley together for a 
finishing touch after the district school had done 
its best for them, and Nell had learned, among 
other things, to play a few tunes on the piano 
by means of a natural aptitude for the fine arts ; 
and since returning home she had found time to 
look after her father’s house and dairy, and by 
teaching the district school summers—they nev- 
er allowed that privilege to a woman during the 
winter term—she had laid up enough money to 
buy a second-hand piano in the city. When 
Nell showed Amanda the money, and confided 
her intentions to her, Amanda had a new sensa- 
tion. Hitherto she had always been ahead of 
Nell, so to speak. Her black alpacas had been 
finer than Nell’s, and had borne off the palm in 
the matter of trimmings, her shawls had been 
more numerous and more gorgeous, her bonnets 
more showy, her ribbons more frequent; for a 
country girl, in short, she had invariably led the 
styles in Brierly Centre, and she had done them 
credit with her sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks. 
But now if Nell was to have a piano, if she was 
to learn to play on it, Amanda’s existence would 
be imbittered beyond a peradventure. There was 
but one piano in all Brierly Centre, and that was 
up at old Squire Brierly’s, and nobody to open it 
from year’s end to year’s end. 

‘Qh, dear sakes! Nell,” said Amanda, “what 
makes you think of wasting your money on such 
foolishness as a piano, when you don’t know how 
to use it, either, and it ‘ll take up such a sight of 
room ?” 

“Oh, it ‘Il just fit into the niche by the chim- 
ney,” said Nell, happy as a cricket on the hearth ; 
‘and I mean to /earn to use it—see if I don’t.” 

**T don’t see who'll teach you; and it costs a 

wer of money.” 

“I’ve thought maybe Deacon Small might 
give me some hints: he plays the bass-viol in 
the choir, you know. And then folks can learn 
by themselves, I’ve read about it—there’s Mo- 
zart and—” 

“‘Lor sakes!” laughed Amanda. ‘‘I s’pose 
you're a Mozart, or some of those fellows who 
knew music by nature. You aren't vain nor any 
thing, are you, Nell ?” 

**Maybe I am,” answered Nell, pleasantly. 
One can’t get on without a trifle of vanity ; 
it’s sort of wholesome stuff, after all that has 
been said about it, though it’s like homeopathic 
medicine—a little goes a good ways. But any- 
way I could play Fisher's Hornpipe and Cho- 
rus Jig and Old Hundred at South Hadley. 
And I thought it would sort of liven father up, 
after the day’s chores #vere done, to hear a little 
music, if it wasn’t so fine, before the candles 
are lit, between daylight and dark. It’s socia- 
ble like, a little music is; and then it would be 
all handy for a dance any winter's evening.” 

** What’s that about winter evenings?” asked 
Tom Brierly, the squire’s son, and the hero of 
the place, lounging in at the open door, with that 
familiar air of his which made him welcome ev- 
ery where. ‘‘A dance? I'll engage you for 
the first cotillon, Nellie, shall I?” 

**Qh dear, no,” giggled Amanda. 
going to be the band herself.” 

“ Mandy’s langhing at me,” explained Nell, 
“because I'm going to buy a piano with my 
earnings.” 

** Let those laugh who win,” cried Tom, light- 
ly. ‘* We'll play duets together, Nell.” 

** Well, I'm no company for such famous mu- 
sicians,” said Amanda. ‘‘I guess I'll be going 
home.” 

‘I’m going your way,” said Tom, rising. 

** Oh, so soon ?” pleaded Nellie. 

**] didn’t think of stopping—I heard the mu- 
sic of your voices as I came by.” 

**It don’t compare with the music Nell will 
make on her piano.” ; 

** Well, good-by, Nell. , Let me know wheh 
you're ready to begin that duet. By-the-way, 
what shall it be—‘'The rose that all are prais- 
ing?’” and then he went off laughing with Aman- 
da, and left Nell looking after them with hungry 
eyes, and a heart heavy with unspoken wishes. 
What happiness would there be in the possession 
of a piano, or a world, if Tom preferred Aman- 
da? And yet, who was she to dream of taking 
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the fancy of a young fellow like Tom Brierly— 
she with her pale face and serious eyes and 
plain ways? The women of his family had been 
used to rustle in stiff silks, and shine in sheen 
of lace, with sunshine and powder tangled in 
their curls, and rouge and smiles on their dim- 
pled cheeks; at least, that was the story their 
portraits told, hanging and growing dusty in the 
great hall year after year. It was hardly likely 
that the heir of such traditions would think of 
her; and yet it was her day-dream, her aspira- 
tion, that some day he might—a presumptuous 
dream ; but he was always so kind, and might 
not kindness crystallize into love any day? 
Amanda, with her vivid colors and pretty confi- 
dence and dashing ways, might beguile the 
heart out of a seraph, she fancied ; and, after 
all, Tom was only a young man, with a man’s 
relish for warmth and vitality and beauty. And 
what if it should all come to pass, and she should 
have to live out her life next door to Tom and 
his wife, and watch their shadows upon the cur- 
tains, and see their children go in and out! 
After all, perhaps she needed the piano, in order 
that she might confide the secret that sometimes 
seemed too big for her one heart to hold. 

** Nell is so odd!” said Amanda, as she and 
Tom loitered home. ‘*What do you suppose she 
wants of a piano—a girl who spends half her 
time in the dairy and the kitchen ?” 

‘* A piano isn’t a bad investment,” answered 
Tom; ‘‘and Deacon Small says Nell’s got a tal- 
ent that oughtn’t to be hid in a napkin”—laugh- 
ing. 

‘*Oh, that’s it! he’s been turning her head 
with his flatteries. I wonder why he doesn't 
marry her, and be done with it!” 

‘Marry Nelly! Deacon Small!” cried Tom, 
with a start and a laugh. ‘Did he ever dare 
propose such a thing ?” 

‘* They say she has had it under consideration. 
Folks think she couldn't do better.” 

**Couldn’t she ?” said Tom, uneasily. 

** He's got means, you know,” said Amanda, 
seriously, ‘‘ and Nell’s got ambition.” 

** And he’s old enough to be her grandfather.” 

** Some folks, you know, would sooner be an 
old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.” 

*© You wouldn’t ?” 

**T'll wait till the young man asks me,” an- 
swered Amanda, suggestively as well as wisely, 
and tossing her head as she bade him good-by. 

**Tt can’t be that Nell would marry the dea- 
con for ‘his means,’” mused Tom; ‘* Amanda's 
such a little apple blossom that it’s hard for a fel- 
low to make up his mind. Jehu! what a con- 
ceited ass Tam! Perhaps Nell wouldn’t marry 
me any way. There’s a look in her eyes, though, 
that makes me feel sometimes as if there wasn’t 
any body else in the wide world—and then 
Amanda ‘ll throw one of her saucy glances this 
way, and raise the deuce in me!” 

“I’m going to make some of those raised 
doughnuts that father likes,” said Amanda that 
evening; ‘‘I’m going to surprise him with ‘em.” 

** Wa’al, there’s nothin’ ter hinder,” returned 
her mother, ‘‘ only the emptin’s is out.” 

“*'That’s always the way, if I take a notion to 
do any thing—” 

** Wa’al, you don’t take a notion often enough 
ter hurt ; but if you're sot on it, you might toss up 
a rolly-poly; he likes that a sight better, only 
it’s apt ter swell in his stomach.” 

**Dear me! but it stains your hands so, peel- 
ing apples!” said Amanda, who was too orna- 
mental to be very useful. In fact, the neigh- 
bors had asserted loug ago that the Wheatings 
were spoiling Amanda; that she wasn’t brought 
up as a farmer’s daughter should be ; she couldn't 
make up a baking nor take off a churning more 
than a baby. These things had come to Farmer 
Wheating’s ears, and had made them burn. So 
when he came home to dinner, and found the rol- 
ly-poly smoking hot on the table, he smacked his 
lips and said, 

“* Jest see what a wife your mother is, Mandy! 
You'll never hev the sense to make such a tid- 
bit far your husband like this ‘ere. You'll hev 
to perk up and git accomplished in your cook- 
in’, Mandy, if you want ter git merried; fur 
they do say as how a man’s heart’s reached 
through his stomach, and I dunno but they're 
about right.” 

**T guess I sha’n’t have much trouble in get- 
ting married when I want to,” pouted Amanda, 
with a toss of her head. ‘‘ And that’s all the 
thanks I get for staining my hands peeling ap- 
ples, and blistering my face over the oven!” 

, ‘‘ Holloa, Mandy, you don’t mean ter say that 
you made it! I’d as soon expected the moon ter 
turn ter green cheese !” 

**You're mighty encouraging. When Nell 
cooks up things just to please her father, he al- 
ways praises ‘em up to the skies; and it isn’t so 
hard for Nell, because she was brought up to it,” 
sulked Amanda. 

**Wa’al, ain't I a-praisin’ of it, Mandy? 
Ain't I been helped to it twice? What better 
praise can you hev than that ?” 

‘*Nell’s going to have a piano, too,” pouted 
Amanda, who was hankering after something 
more substantial than praise. 

“A pianny! What's she goin’ ter do with 
it? Keep it fur the chickens ter roost on? Old 
Eustis is a-shellin’ out, ‘pears to me. I s’pose 
you'll be wantin’ one next ?” 

‘*I'd give all I’m worth to get one first,” con- 
fessed Amanda. “She'll be so highfalutin you 
can’t touch her, and it’s dreadful uncomfortable 
to live beside neighbors who put on airs!” 

** And I s’pose a pianny would make you kinder 
humble like, Mandy. Wa’al, if you was ter take 
a premium at the county fair fur the best butter, 
I'd buy you a pianny. There’s a bargain fur 

you!” 

**Lor sakes! I never made a pound in all my 
born days. But mother could help me.” 

**No, no; mother sha’n’t put a finger to it— 
honor bright. I’m goin’ fur ter show the folks 
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how as you're equal to any of the farmers’ daugh- 
ters. I ain’t goin’ ter hev it throwed in my face 
no longer that I’ve fetched you up above your 
station.” 

** Well, I don’t care if I try it. If I don’t take 
the premium, there won't be any harm done; 
and if I do, you’ll buy me a brand-new seven oc- 
tave piano—honor bright?” 

**Yes, I will; seven octave or seventy—what- 
ever an octave may be ;” for Mr. Wheating and 
his wife had acquired an education by proxy, 
and they believed in it thoroughly. 

And so Amanda went to work with a will; 
she was diligent at the weekly churning. Nell 
always sent butter to the county fair, and had 
taken a premium only last year. If she could 
only eclipse Nell! And there was Tom Brierly, 
too! How proud he would be to take her in to 
the county dinner—the best butter-maker in Bri- 
erly Centre—for Tom appreciated those things, 
and she had heard him declare that he should 
be proud of a domestic wife who could turn her 
hand to any thing, like Mrs, Kitchen; and the 
reason why she had never striven for that pin- 
nacle was because she fancied that he would be 
proud of her on any terms. Beaux came by na- 
ture, but a piano was a different affair. Still she 
had. no faith in her own handicraft, and every 
time that she sent her butter to market she ex- 
pected it to return unsold. The fair was to be 
held in Brierly Centre that. year, and the time 
drew near, and Amanda got so nervous over the 
prospect that she dreamed she was a pound of 
butter left to melt in the sun; and her favorite 
nightmare was that the premium was ‘Tom, and 
Nell's butter took it. She found out the days on 
which Nell churned, and she always took care to 
drop in and taste the butter, in order to compare 
it with her own, which did not in the least con- 
duce to her comfort, but left the bitter flavor of 
envy upon her palate. 

‘What are you going to stamp your butter 
with, Nell?” she asked one day, while Nell was 
braiding a rag mat, and Tom Brierly offered sug- 
gestions about harmony in the color of the rags. 

**Oh, I always use that old stamp of grand- 
ma’s, the sheaf of wheat,” replied Nell. ‘‘'There, 
will this piece of scarlet flannel be out of taste 
here beside the strips of my old blue delaine, 
think ?” 

‘Who ever heard of taste in a rag mat?” 
laughed Amanda, peevishly. ‘‘ Do let's talk 
about the fair. I've got butter on the brain.” 

‘*A fatty degeneracy of the brain, eh?” in- 
sinuated Tom. 

** Now don’t langh; if you had a premium to 
take, you wouldn't feel so easy,” 

**Wouldn’t [, though ?” 

**Do you send your butter to the town-hall, 
Nell, in your butter box, just as if it was going 
to market ?” 

‘* Exactly,” said Nell, sorting her rags—“ this 
bit of orange wouldn’t go in badly there ?—yes, 
with my name on a card in the box.” 

** Would you mind lending me your stamp— 
the sheaf of wheat—after you've done using it ?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

‘**T broke mine last churning.” 

“Tl send it over.” And that- was how it 
happened that Nell stamped her own butter with 
a strawberry instead of a sheaf of wheat. 

So far Amanda had been as honest as the sun. 
‘*Mother” hadn’t so much as touched the churn- 
dasher, and it was not till the evening before 
fair-day that the father of lies, or original sin, 
made a suggestion to her naturally not in ac- 
cordance with ‘‘ honor bright.” 

‘The butter, cheese, vegetables, fruit, and fan- 
cy-work were all displayed in the town-hall, 


‘ready for the morrow’s judgment, Nell's and 


Amanda's among the rest; and it had unfortu- 
nately fallen to Mr. Wheating’s part—he being 
one of the judges on fruits and vegetables, and the 
nearest neighbor—to lock up the hall and take the 
key home, in order to make surethat the prod- 
ucts of the county were not molested. Amanda 
saw him come in and hang the key behind the 
keeping-room door, 

** What’s that, father ?” she asked. 

**Tt's the key to the town-hall, that’s all.” 

And then her evil genius “ said his say,” and 
she wrestled with him till all the house was 
asleep, and was worsted. She threw a shawl 
over her shoulders just as the clock struck elev- 
en, and took down the key stealthily, looking 
over her shoulder the while. ‘‘I must have the 
piano, at all odds,” her thoughts ran, ‘‘ and as 
for the premium, I'll make it up to Nell some 
day.” The moonlight was so bright she had 
no need of a lantern. She hurried across the 
fields into the highway, brushing the dew as she 
went straight to the town-hall and let herself in. 
The moon, playing fantastic pranks among the 
strange assemblage there, startled her at first. 
A mammoth cabbage seemed to be shaking its 
head at her; the eyes in the potatoes winked at 
her knowingly ; the air was rank with the odor 
of fruit. She knew exactly where her butter box 
had been placed, and Nell’s too ; she remembered 
that the boxes were counterparts of each other, 
both small and unpainted. All she did in the 
world was to put her own box in the place of 
Nell’s, and exchange cards with her. Then she 
slipped out again, and the great door groaned on 
its hinges, and the groan echoed throughout the 
silent hall; and before she was fairly out of its 
shadow, somebody passed by on the other side, 
whistling, ‘‘ The rose that all are praising.” She 
drew the shawl over her head; for it was Tom 
Brierly, who paused and looked after her retreat- 
ing figure. Where had Tom been at this hour ? 
At Nell’s, perhaps, looking at the piano. She 
had seen it arrive that night with her own eyes, 
and had not plucked up heart enough to go in 
and praise it. It seemed too bad that Nell 
should have the piano and the premium both; 
for the foolish girl hadn’t a doubt but Nell’s but- 
ter would be the best; it had taken the premi- 
um once, and people weren’t apt to retrograde 





in the matter of making butter. But then, if 
Tom should find her out, how he would despi-e 
her! and at that thought, though she was hur- 
rying away from her misdeed, she would glad- 
ly have returned and made it all honor bright 
again, but for fear of meeting Tom and being 
detected. 

The next day the roads were gay, and alive 
with folks flocking in from the neighboring towns, 
dressed in their Sunday best. ‘There was a plow- 
ing-match worth seeing, at which Tom Brierly 
himself took a prize; and, to crown all, there 
was the grand dinner in the big tent, to which 
every body walked by twos to the music of the 
fife and drum from West Brierly, and all the 
nobodies stood aside and stared, and consoled 
themselves with sarcastic remarks on the toilettes 
in the procession, and then went and peeped 
through the chinks of the tent till their mouths 
watered. 

Tom Brierly came in a little late to the dinner, 
flushed and handsome from his plowing, and 
Amanda's heart gave a great thump when he 
dropped into a vacant seat beside Nell, while she 
sat opposite, with nobody but Deacon Small to 
do the gallantries. 

“*T hope I’m not putting myself into somebody 
else's place,” said ‘l'om. 

**T guess it’s all right,” answered Dr. Thor- 
oughwort. ‘*'There’s many who'd like to put 
themselves into your shoes, I reckon.” 

And Amanda cringed as if somebody had 
struck her, and Nell blushed a becoming rose- 
color. And then followed speeches and toasts, 
and flirtations and philopenaing, and Amanda 
sat through it all, shivering and burning by turns, 
hearing nothing of the pleasantries going on about 
her, with no relish for cate or comfit, because 
Nell Eustis had taken the first premium on but- 
ter! That had been the result of her night's 
work of exchanging cards and butter boxes with 
Nell! To be sure it was Amanda’s butter that 
had taken the prize, in spite of her want of faith, 
but how could she make it known? With what 
face could she declare it? Surely her sin had 
found her out. 

“*Seems ter me you ain’t got your usual sper- 
rits nor appetite, Miss Mandy,” said the deacon. 
“In love, eh? Won't you hev a drop of this 
honey, say? It ‘ll make your cheeks red an’ 
your hair curl! Patty Jones took the premium 
on honey, did you see? The doctor he asked 
her, the wag! if she made it, or the bees. [I 
s'pose Miss Nell’s rather set up with her premi- 
um on butter, ain't she? Young Brierly is kinder 
sweet on her, eh ?” 

At the other side of the table Tom Brierly 
was whispering to Nell, ‘‘So I see your rag mat 
took a prize. If it was for sale I should buy it.” 

**Oh, I'll give it to you if you want it, Tom,” 
said Nell. 

‘*There’s something else I wish you'd give 
me instead, Nell. Have you tasted these gilly- 
flowers? What's the matter? You look pale. 
Any deadly secret on your mind? Make me 
futher confessor, Nell, do! I’m afraid that it 
doesn’t agree with you to take premiums. I'll 
tell you what, Nell, if you'll marry me, and come 
up to the Hall to live, I shall think I’ve drawn 
the first premium in the country.” 

**Oh, Tom,” gasped Nell, under her breath, 
**T don’t know what to do! I must tell some- 
body! I'm almost wild! I—I didn’t take the 
premium for butter! Somebody had exchanged 
cards with me. You see, I should never have 
found it out, but I stamped my butter with a 
strawberry; and that which took the premium 
has my card attached to the box, but it’s stamped 
with—well, no matter what; it’s different, that’s 
all. It isn’t my butter.” 

**TIs that all?” cried Tom. ‘‘ You gave me 
such a start! I thought you were going to tell 
me that your affections were engaged to the dea- 
con, or you'd been changed in your cradle !” 

** Now don’t laugh at me, Tom.” 

**Tt’s no laughing matter, I can assure you, 
when a fellow offers his heart, and gets nothing 
back.” 

**Oh, Tom, what do you want more than I’ve 
given you already ?” 

**You've given me the rag mat, and now I 
want you. Give some folks an inch, and they'll 
want a Nell,” 

** But what shall [ do about the butter ?” 

**T'll tell the judges there has been a mistake 
made—” 

** And then she'll know that she has been 
found out.” 

** And she eught to know it.” 

** But it ‘Il hurt her; she'll never be able to 
hold up her head again. And, don’t you see, 
she has been punished already.” 

**Yes, I dare say she’s heartily ashamed of 
herself. Perhaps you had better let it go, and 
give the money to the poor!” 

** But I hate to take credit that doesn’t be- 
long to me.” 

However, Mrs. Wheating herself came to the 
rescue. She went into the town-hall to taste 
the prize butter by means of which poor Aman- 
da had lost her piano. 

** Bless my eyes!” said she, ‘‘ that’s my Man- 
dy’s butter, if I was to die for it! There isn’t 
another lot here stamped with a sheaf of wheat, 
and I'd take an oath that Mandy’s was, though 
I wasn’t fetched up to hear swearing in my fa~ 
ther’s house. I'll jest go and get Nell Eustis, 
and see if she'll own it.” And of course Nell 
was only too glad to resign the troublesome 
honor of taking the premium; and the judges 
were informed, and it was finally re-announced 
that Amanda was the successful competitor, and 
nobody dreamed how the mistake had come 
about. 

“They allus muddle and mix things so at 
them fairs,” explained Mrs. Wheating. 

But when Amanda’s father began to talk about 
the piano, Amanda hung fire; she wouldn’t hear 
to it—it cost too much, she hadn't any gift at mu- 
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sic—and so the matter dropped. _ But when Nell 
fulfilled her dream, and married Tom, and went 
to live at Brierly Hall, she gave Amanda her 
second-hand piano that had cost Amanda so 
much. 

And, after all, Tom Brierly thinks that it was 
he who took the premium at the county fair. 








THE RUBY AND THE ROSE. 


He was the lord of Merlintower, 
And I was but of low degree; 

She had her beauty for her dower, 
Nor other treasure needed she: 

He came, when hawthorns were a-flower, 
And strove to steal my love from me. 


Oh! she was sweeter than the wind 
That bloweth over Indian Isles ; 

As April bright, than June more kind, 
Fawn-wild, and full of winsome wiles. 

And I, alas! had learned to find 
My only life beneath her smiles. 


He sent my love a ruby rare, 

That might have graced imperial brows. 
No gem had I. ‘To deck her hair 

I sent her—but a simple rose; 
And prayed her, on a night, to wear 

The gift of him whose love she chose, 


‘*Come, queen of all my heart's desire! 

Crown me or slay! My soul is stirred 
To challenge fate. My pulses tire 

OF fear’s chill tremor. Sings the bird 
Of hope for him who dares aspire?” 

A lover's scroll, and wild of word! 


We watched her coming, he and I; 
With utter dread my heart stood still. 

The moon’s wan crescent waned on high, 
The nightingale had sung his fill, 

In the dim distance seemed to die 
The echo of his latest trill. 


The flower-trailed gate, our tryst of old, 
Gleamed whitely ‘neath the clustering bloom 
Of the dusk-starring jasmine. Cold 
His shadow fell; a ghostly gloom 
Lurked where it lay. Oh, heart o'erbold! 
Hast thou but hastened utter doom ? 


A still cold smile slept on his face, 

That all my hope to anguish froze; 
Then, in the silence of the place, 

We heard her flower-pied porch unclose, 
And—in her hair’s silk-soft embrace 

There nestled warm a ripe-red rose! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpenT. ] 
Something like a Dowry.—Juvenile Duels.—“ Jeames 
Plush” his Investments. 

T is a charming thing to behold a royal mar- 
riage all of affection—and with an immense 
dowry; and it is not to be denied that this latter 
eonsideration has’ had some weight in the uni- 
versal rejoicing over our Russian wedding. The 


unions, when viewed in a social or commercial 
light, with the exception of the Crown Princess 
of Prussia. ‘The Denmark alliance (though the 
bride was perfection) was weak and poor. Prince 
Christian, in addition to having previously con- 
tracted a morganatic marriage and possessing 
a large family, was a very small potato. The 
Hesse connection was a one-horse affair—indeed, 
more like a pony chaise; and the Marquis of 
Lorne was a dreadful business—very like some 
young lady in your Fifth Avenue running off 
with acoachman. But this St. Petersburg match 
has made up for all. Not only is the only dangh- 
ter of the Emperor of all the Russias a great 
political prize, but she is a bona fide heiress. 

Imprimis, she has, in common with all Rus- 
sian Emperors’ daughters, a dowry of £150,000, 
which remains in Russia at five per cent., and 
can be disposed of by herself by will ; moreover, 
**as a mark of his especial affection, and which 
is not to be held as a precedent for the future,” 
the Emperor grants her £11,250 a year for life, 
and gives her another £150,000 down. Her 
Royal Highness has also a little fortune of 
£90,000 of her own. If she becomes a widow, 
England gives her £6000 a year for life. So, on 
the whole, one may say that this young lady is 
provided for. If the Duke survives her and 
there are no children, the only lump sum he will 
receive is £37,000, with about £5000 a year from 
the Russian revenues. As Thackeray said, in 
his parody on one of Disraeli’s extravagant nov- 
els, ‘‘the young couple have only £100,000 per 
annum, but let us hope they will contrive to man- 
age, and even do good.” 

It is reported in certain private circles in which 
I have the honor to ‘‘ move” that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins has been purchased by the United States, 
so greatly does he praise the country from which 
he has just returned. ‘There are spots on the 
sun, he allows (I could mention one or two, 
only I know better), but on the whole you are 
eminently satisfactory to him — privately the 
most hospitable of nations, publicly the most 
appreciative of audiences, and with a universal 
relish for literature that is very praiseworthy, but 
to an Englishman, I regret to add, astounding. 

If imitation is the sincerest flattery, you ought 
to be well pleased, for we are adopting to-day, 
for the first time, your Pullman cars on our 
Midland Railway. Also our boys are taking to 
shooting one another, not, indeed, with revolv- 
ers—you can’t have every thing at once, you 
know—but with sixpenny pistols. We have had 
the most curious trial consequent upon this pre- 
cocious sense of honor you can imagine, or at 
least that we can imagine. ‘Two boys of four- 
teen go out td fight, accompanied by nine of 





their companions, who sit in a row and watch 
the fun. ‘The weapons are sixpenny pistols, 
which these heroes had the audacity to load 
with powder and ball. ‘They were placed at 
thirteen paces, and a handkerchief was dropped 
(afterward used as a surgical appliance). What 
was not to be wondered at, the pistol of one of 
the combatants burst, but what was much more 
extraordinary, his adversary contrived to shoot 
him in the leg and break it. In the course of 
the trial it was elicited that a young gentleman of 
ten years old, in the same school, had ‘‘ cleared 
his honor” on a previous occasion by the same 
means. 

Do not suppose, however, that even in this 
country little boys enjoy a monopoly of making 
fools of themselves. Some idiot—whom I con- 
clude to be an adult—has been writing to the 
papers to propose that Dickens's works should 
be made classical by printing them in good En- 
glish. ‘*The words used in this author's works 
are often very disagreeable to read. I think 
that the language of the lower orders ought nev- 
er to appear in print.” How is it, I wonder, 
that the language of such an ineffable fool as 
this could ever have appeared in print? Fancy 
Sam Weller or Mrs. Gamp talking ‘* classical 
English!” Sam Weller may have been over- 
familiar with his master and his master’s guests, 
but he was an honest servant, and that is an ar- 
ticle we in London find it exceedingly difficult 
to get. ‘The cause of ‘‘ Jeames Plush’s” moral 
ruin is generally betting on horse-races ; he too 
often borrows his master’s property and pawns 
it in order to ‘‘ make up a book” on the Derby, 
and if, like his betters, he makes a bad one, the 
said property is not returned. <A case of this 
occurred last week within my own knowledge. 
A butler of a lawyer in good practice gave him 
warning, after breakfast, quite unexpectedly. 

‘** But why are you leaving me?” asked his 
master. 

** Well, Sir, I have made my fortune.” 

“Indeed! I am glad to hear it. But how 
did you do it?” 

‘*T made it out of you, Sir, That astonishes 
you; but the fact is, it might have been all the 
other way. You and [are parting good friends, 
so I will give you this piece of adwice. When 
you get a new man, go over your plate with him 
once a week or so. You see, what we does is 
to ‘inwest’ it. As it happened, my ‘inwest- 
ments’ turned out wery satisfactory; but your 
next man may not be so fortunate, and then you 
will never see your plate again.” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley has done his work in 
Ashantee like a man, if not to the African mind 
like ‘a man and a brother.” He will probably 
have a peerage—our alternative, if you remem- 
ber, to lying in Westminster Abbey. Neverthe- 
less he has given umbrage to the unscientific mil- 
itary mind by bestowing so much praise on the 
engineers and members of the staff, and com- 
paratively neglecting the line in his dispatches. 
He was a line man hirmself, but elected to im- 
prove his mind in the staff college, which is 
thought by some people—the admirers of the old 
system of purchase—to be infra dig. ‘* A sol- 
dier is no worse for being religious,” some great 


} | captain (I think the Duke of Wellington) was 
present royal family have not made satisfactory | 


once good enough to observe ; but it is the opin- 
ion of our upper ten that he is ever so much the 
worse for being eduéated. 

kh. Kempte, of London, 





CHOICE CONIFEROUS TREES. 

$ the season for planting this class of trees 

is now rapidly approaching, we give a se- 
lection and partial description of some of the 
rarest and choicest of them, in order that such 
of our readers as may desire to decorate their 
grounds with them may make such a selection 
as may suit their wants or guide their taste in 
this direction. 

Ordinarily people fall back on such trees as 
the white pine, the Norway spruce, the balsam 
fir, and two or three other sorts, and the conse- 
quence is that we see one lawn after another 
through any one of our suburban towns or vil- 
lages a mere repetition of the next, producing a 
sameness and monotony that are frequently quite 
irksome or tedious. ‘This could be avoided, and 
each lawn have peculiar attractions of its own, 
if more attention were paid to the selection of dif- 
ferent species or varieties, and a variety of effect 
produced which would lend a charm and inter- 
est to any village or town where attention was 
paid to such a selection. 

‘There is no need of any particular owner of a 
small villa having exact duplicates of such trees 
as his neighbor has, for the varieties are sufti- 
ciently numerous to afford ample room for selec- 
tions that shall be entirely different from his im- 
mediate neighbors at any rate, and would at least 
make him feel that his plot of land had charac- 
teristics of its own that stamped it with some ap- 
pearance of individuality. 

Many of the varieties of the different species 
are very dwarf, or present peculiar abnormal 
forms that are very curious; these make excel- 
lent centre plants for flower beds when cutout 
in figures on the lawn, or even when planted at 
suitable distances apart in the straight flower 
beds on either side of the walk that leads from 
the street to the door of the house. 


The Austrian Pine is a very hardy, robust, tall-grow- 
ing species, with dark green, long, rigid leaves; the 
branches are very numerous, and regularly arranged 
round the tree; it is a rapid grower, and.should not 
be planted too near the dwelling-house, and only on a 
large lawn. 

The Mugho Pine is a hardy, rather dwarf-growing 
species, from the mountains of Central Europe; it 
grows from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high; of a 
very cense habit of growth, with a dark green per- 
sistent foliage. 

The Scotch Pine can scarcely be recommended for 
planting on small lawns. When young it is symmet- 
rical, but as it grows older it loses its symmetry, but 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





some of the varieties of it are curious. The one kuown | 
as horizontalis has remarkable horizontal and droop- | 
ing branches; that known as nana seldom grows more | 
than a foot or two in height, throwing out its branches | 
very widely and horizontally; the leaves are shorter 
than in the species. 

The Swiss Stone Pine forms a reguiar cone-shaped 
tree, clothed with branches to the ground, and of a 
dense growth; the leaves are dark green. It is of 
slow growth, but will grow in almost any soil and ex- 
posure ; if, however, the soil is deep and dry under- 
neath, it will grow much more rapidly. There is a 
handsome dwarf variety known as pygmea, that only 
grows three or four feet high, and is of very slow 
growth. 

The Snow Pine is a variety of the white pine, not so 
strong and lofty in growth; the foliage is also short- 
er, more dense, and of a silvery white color. This va- 
riety is more suitable for a small lawn than the species. 

The Norway Spruce should only be planted on a 
large lawn, but there are many curious and dwarf- 

rowing varieties that are suitable for small lawns. 

he following are desirable for this purpose, viz. : 
stricta, growing three or four feet high, with erect 
branches and slender bright green leaves; conica, of 
a regular symmetrical conical habit of growth ; clan- 

asiliana, a very pretty, compact growing, very dwarf- 
growing variety; gregoryana, very dwarf and dense in 
growth, the leaves small, sharp, and stiff; monstrosa 
has heavy straggling branches, of a very curious tortu- 
ous, snake-like growth, and short stiff leaves ; inverta 
has the branches of a remarkably drooping habit ; pen- 
dula is also a weeping variety, of very graceful habit 
and dark glossy green leaves; pygmea only grows 
twelve or eighteen inches high, spreading over the 
ground ; pyramidalis has very upright-growing branch- 
es, and is of woe y tee growth. 

The Oriental § pruce is of a very compact, dense 
habit of growth, retaining its regular conical form, 
the tree being furnished with branches close to the 
ground; the leaves are deep shining green, and retain 
their color well in the winter. 

The Hemlock Spruce is one of the most beautiful of 
all evergreens in cultivation, as then it assumes an ele- 
gant pyramidal shape, clothed with branches to the 
ground, which assume a graceful, somewhat pendulous 
shape. To develop its beauty in perfection it requires 
a deep loamy soil, and does not thrive in either dry or 
wet, —— situations. There are two or three dwarf- 
growing varieties, varying in height from three to eight 
or ten feet. 

The Cephalonian Fir has the foliage dark green on 
the upper side and glaucous beneath, and formsa very 
elegant tree. 

ordmann’s Fir is a superb evergreen of vigorous 
and elegant growth; the leaves are long, dark green 
on the upper side, and glaucous underneath. It is re- 
markably hardy. 

‘The Great Silver Fir is also an elegant species of vig- 
orous growth, with long leaves, dark glossy green 
above, and silvery white underneath , there are two or 
three varieties, of which parsonii is even better than 
the species, as it assumes a perfectly conical form. 

The Siberian Silver Fir has a uliarly dark green 
foliage, and grows from twentpaive to fifty feet high, 
= a very dense and compact habit. It is very 

ardy. 

The Umbrella Pine is a new species recently intro- 
duced from Japan; the leaves are —~ green, long, 
flat, and broad, and borne in whorls on the ends of the 
shoots. It proves to be quite hardy. It is yet very 
rare and high-priced, and when better known will be 
in great demand, as it is very beautiful, and quite 
unique in appearance. 

e European Larch is a deciduous conifer, and is a 
much more elegant tree than our native larch, as it is 
much more dense and compact in growth, with better- 
colored foliage, and the branches are drooping or some- 
what pendulous. There are several varieties, of which 
pendula has long, slender, pendu! ous branches, which 
often reach the ground ; the other varieties are not of 
much account. 

The common Juniper is not suitable for planting 
near dwellings, but there are some varieties of it that 
are very curious and useful for this purpose. The va- 
riety alpina is a low-growing, almost creeping, shrub, 
seldom exceeding three feet in height, and extending 
its branches seven or eight feet. Prostrata is another 
creeping variety, growing about two feet high, and 
spreading eight or ten feet on each side ; it is a vigor- 
ous grower. Squamata is also a creeping variety, 
when young growing close to the ground, but when 
older it rises, forming a close, compact shrub. The 
Swedish Juniper is of upright growth, growing ten or 
twelve feet high; it is not fastigiate, like the Irish 
Juniper, but is more satisfactory to grow than this, as 
it does not lose its branches, being much more hardy. 

The Caucasian Juniper grows about five or six feet 
high, forming a dense, compact mass of foliage, with 
graceful, pendent branchlets. 

The Siberian Arbor Vite is superior to either the 
American or Chinese, as it is heap Ae ae and retains 
its conical form; the foliage is dark green, and very 
dense. It makes the best hedge of any of the ever- 
greens. There are several varieties of arbor vite that 
are curious and Saag eerne plicata has long, pendu- 
lous, whip-cord-like branches ; hoveyii, pumila, nana, 
globosa, cristata, compacta, Tom Thumb, and ericoides 
are all dense, compact, dwarf-growing varieties, differ- 
ing from each other in some marked characteristic of 
color of foliage @r habit of growth, either or all of them 
being desirable. A group of them is very pretty and 
interesting. 

Thuiopsis standishii is a Japanese species of late in- 
troduction ; it proves to be quite hardy. The foliage 
is deep en, the branches pendulous; it retains its 
color well in winter. 

Retinospora obtusa is also a recent introduction from 
Japan, and proves to be one of the most elegant and 
desirable of evergreens; it fae thirty or forty feet 
high, with spreading branches, and a brilliant green 
dense foliage. It is quite hardy, and retains its color 
well in winter. There are several other species and 
varieties of Retinospora lately introduced from Japan, 
many of which are likely to prove hardy. One which 
we have, plumosa aurea, is extremely elegant, the 
branches assuming a feather-like appearance, tipped 
with yellow. All of this family are desirable. 

Taxus adpressa is a species of Yew from Japan, and 
is much hardier than the English Yew. It has a spread- 
ing habit of growth, attaining only three or four feet 
in height; the foli is dark glossy m. The up- 
right English Yew is much hardier fhan the parent 
species ; it is of upright growth, and very dense dark 
green foliage; there are also a golden variegated va- 
riety and a silver variegated variety, both of which are 
very elegant. Taxus cuspidata is a Jap species, 

»wing fifteen or twenty feet high, with spreading 

orizontal branches; the foliage is a bright light 
green ; the tree is perfectly hardy, and very desirable. 

Cephalotaxus drupacea is closely related to the yew 
tribe ; it grows fifteen or twenty feet high, with spread- 
ing branches; it is quite hardy. With the leaves of a 
peculiar shade of green, it is very distinct from other 
evergreens in appearance, and very desirable. Some- 
times it does not assume the tree form, but grows 
shrub-like. 

Podocarpus japonica is also of the yew tribe; it is 

uite hardy, of upright. fastigiate growth, and_very 

ark green foliage. It is hardier than the irish Yew, 
and a very good substitute for it. 

The Ginkgo-tree is a deciduous conifer, growin 
forty to fifty feet in height; the bark is po Ht tele 
the leaves pale green, resembling in shape those of the 
maiden-hair fern; the branches are thrown out hori- 
zontally. This tree is very distinct and unique in ap- 
pearance. 


Many of the above are as yet rare, and conse- 
quently of high price as compared with the com- 
mon sorts of conifers; but when it is desirable 
to have something that is choice and beautiful 
on a small lawn, the cost of five or ten dollars 
for three or half a dozen rare and beautiful 
plants should not be begrudged. 

All the plants named above are quite hardy in 
the latitude of Boston or New York. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

HE pretty pictures on page 292 illustrate a 

drama which is repeated scores of *imes 
every day in New York, and indeed in all cities, 
large and small. Nothing delights a child more 
than to elude the vigilance of its guardians, and 
set out alone to see the world. A short expe- 
rience suffices him, and he is very glad by night- 
fall to be restored to his parents, usually by the 
route of the station-house. Indeed, it is fearful 
to contemplate the fate of these waifs without 
the guard of the policemen, an important part of 
whose business it is to gather them up and hold 
them in safe-keeping. Six or seven thousand 
stray children are thus picked up annually in the 
streets of New York. Most of these come from 
the tenement neighborhoods, where the parents 
are too busy to give much heed to their children, 
and suffer them to play in the streets under the 
care of those but little older than themselves, or 
without any care at all, and are so accustomed 
to find one or two of their flock inissing at night- 
fall that the loss hardly disturbs their equanim- 
ity, as they know precisely where to look for 
them. Sometimes, however, a curled darling of 
fortune strays from her nurse, when the house- 
hold is thrown into consternation, all the tele- 
graph wires in the city are put in motion, and 
the recovery of the pet calls down showers of 
blessings on the Police Department from the 
grateful parents. 

A child found in the street by a policeman is 
taken at once to the nearest station-house, where 
a description of it is recorded, and where it is 
kept until 6 p.m., when, if no claimant appears, 
it is carried to the Police Head-quarters, No. 300 
Mulberry Street, where dormitories and every 
thing essential are provided for the little waifs. 
They remain here for some days, while efforts 
are made to discover their parentage, failing 
which, they are transferred to the Commission- 
ers of Charities. An almost infinitesimally 
small percentage, however, is disposed of in 
this manner. ‘Che thing most to be dreaded is 
the compassion of passers-by, who sometimes 
take a lost child to their homes, with the best 
possible intentions, and, through want of the nec- 
essary facilities, fail ever to discover its belong- 
ings. All persons who discover these strays 
should leave them in the hands of policemen, 
and all parents who lose their children should 
report the loss at the nearest police station. 
Children are seldom irrecoverably lost, except 
through the mistaken kindness of the compas- 
sionate persons we have mentioned: the real 
waifs and strays are their elders, who are sup- 
_— to be old enough to take care of them- 
selves. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Currey or Damasoene Roti.—Boiled pastry should 
be prepared with as much care as that meant for bak- 
ing, the proportions of butter, lard, and flour the 
same, viz., three-quarters of a pound to a quart, if you 
wish the pastry rich. For a family consisting of from 
eight to ten members one quart is a large enough 
quantity of flour to give out. Stew the cherries, or 
whatever fruit you design using, with a little sugar; 
roll out the pastry into a thin sheet—the thinner the 
better; spread over a thick layer of the fruit, and then, 
commencing at one side, roll carefully until all the 
fruit is inclosed within the paste; pinch together at 
the ends, and tie up in a strong cotton cloth; then 
drop into a pot of boiling water. The Morello or sour 
red cluster cherry is the best for this purpose, or some 
other fruit possessing acidity. To be served with sweet 
wine sauce. 

A ice Baxep Pupprse.—Four eggs, two tea-cupfuls 
of sugar, one cupful of milk, one cupful of melted but- 
ter, four cupfuls of flour, one tea-spoonful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar. Let 
all be well mixed, the eggs, of course, well beaten be- 
forehand, and then bake. To be eaten with sauce. 

Exoeitent Biack Pra Sovr.—One pint of pease, 
four quarts of water, half of a large chicken, or the 
whole of a small one, or as much of any other fresh 
meat, a slice of nice lean ham, or the hock cut from a 
ham before it is boiled. When the soup is nearly done, 
chop up the meat which has been boiled in it, season 
it with pepper and salt, make it into balls, roll! them 
in white of egg, and dry them. When the soup is 
served up, strain off the pease, add a wine-glassful of 
walnut or tomato catsup, and four hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine. 

Apps Pupprne witnovt Pastry.—Pare and cut up 
enough apples to weigh two pounds. Boil them, and 
rub through a colander. Add a large spoonful of but- 
ter while they are hot, and when cold add half a pound 
of crushed white sugar, six well-beaten eggs, and the 
grated rind of alemon. Pour the mixture into a deep 
dish, and bake for half an hour. 

To preserve Apries wuo.e.—Peel and core large 
firm apples (pippins are best). Throw them into wa- 
ter as you pare them. Boil the parings in water for 
fifteen minutes, allowing a pint to one pound of fruit. 
Then strain, and adding three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pint of water, as measured at first, with 
enough lemon peel, orange peel, or mace to impart a 
pleasant flavor, return to the kettle. When the sirup 
has been well skimmed, and is clear, pour it boiling 
hot over the apples, which must be drained from the 
water in which they have hitherto stood. Let them 
remain in the sirup until both are perfectly cold, 
Then covering closely, let them simmer over a slow 
fire until transparent. When all the minuti of these 
directions are attended to the fruit will remain un- 
broken, and present a beautiful and inviting appear- 
ance. 

CuampaGne Caxe.—One egg, one cupful of sugar, 
one-third of a cupful of butter, half a tea-spoonful of 
soda, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet milk, two cupfuls of flour; to be 
seasoned with nutmeg. 

Ioz Caxe.—Ten eggs, one pound of sifted white 
sugar, half a pound of flour. Make these materials 
into sponge-cake batter, and bake in tin plates. Sea- 
son with the rind of a lemon and half ita juice. Take 
the whites of three eggs, ap” one and a half pounds of 
finely pulverized white s..ar, the grated rind and 
juice of a sour orange, with the balf lemon left from 
the cake. Make into icing, and put in layers between 
the cakes, which mnst also be iced on top when all 
have been piled together, making a cake as large as 
one baked in an ordinary pound mould. 
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TENNYSON’S HOUSE AT HASLEMERE, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


’ T @| in any other spot. It seems, however, that he in- | with its terraces, lawns, shrubbery, and groves, | excessively reserved man, of the temperament of 
mute po AT | cond to reside part of the year in England proper, | would seem to be all that a poet could desire, and | our own Hawthorne, has a morbid vread of no- 
- . for a new and tasteful house, of which we give a | may well satisfy the taste of the English laureate, | toriety, and shrinks from the approach of lion- 
7 poet Tennyson and the Isle of Wight | fine illustration on this page, has just been built | especially if it adds to its obvious advantages that | hunte’s. Mr. Tennyson is a native of Lincoln- 
have been so long and intimately connected | for him at Haslemere, Hampshire, by his friend | of not being too easily accessible to the general | shire. He was born in 1809, and is consequent- 
in the public mind that it is hard to fancy him | the architect Knowles. ‘This beautiful house, | public. It is well known that Tennyson is an | ly 10 v sixty-five years old. 
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LOST AND FOUND.—{See Pace 291.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 2, 1874. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ianonanor.—Have a Henri Trois basque and over- 
skirt for your own silk dress, trimming with jet gal- 
loon and lace. For your mother use the Henri Trois 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VIL 

C. M.—Raise the pile of your velvet by steaming it 
above a hot iron on which a wet cloth is laid. Pass 
the wrong side of the velvet over the upturned iron. 

Miss E. F. B.—Redingotes will be worn again. 

J. R.—A ribbon bow with long ends is not now worn 
around the neck. The twilled silk neck-ties are re- 
vived. Your ideas about renovating your dress are 
good. Put two cords or piping folds of silk on the 
edge of your jacket. This is as stylish as lace or fringe, 
and much less expensive. 

Ovp Sussoriser.—The Folly suit was recommended 
as a costume for a fancy-dress party. Little girls of 
four years wear sailor blouse suite of all sorts of 
fabrica, Gabrielles of piqué with added over-skirts, and 
yoke slips hanging loosely from the yoke without a 
belt. 

Wett-Wisure.—Get an English walking jacket of 
any new fancy twilled cloth, either black, gray, or the 
invisible plaids, for your daughter of twelve. 

L. A. M. C.—White jet beads are dull white, and are 
made into gimps and fringes. Any fancy store can 
furnish them. 

Miss 8. M. 8.—A sailor suit of dark blue or gray 
flannel, or of wool serge, is prettiest for rowing. 

B. B.—Black silk skirts with polonaises of different 
color will be worn again this summer. 

Mas. E. E. P.—Questions about dress are not an- 
ewered by mail. Your letter was properly addressed. 

A. B. V.—Black striped hernani will be pretty over 
black or blue silk skirts. 

A Weerxty Reaper.—Cashmere of light quality or 
else de bége will make a suitable traveling dress for 
March and April in the Southern States.—We do not 
answer such questions by mail. 

May.—The polonaise you describe is low-priced, and 
appropriate for your child. 

Every» L.—Read description of Henri Trois dress 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. VIL, for 
hints about black silks. 

A Youne Gret.—Over-skirts will be edged in various 
ways—pointed, fringed, ruffled, and with plain hems. 
‘There is no special design. 

Tux Grapvates or 74.—White Chambéry gauze 
would be suitable for your graduating dresses, but 
would probably be too expensive for some members 
of your clase, as it must be made over silk. Besides, 
it is not nearly so girlish as muslin, nor even as useful 
afterward as a handsome dress of Swiss muslin would 
be. As organdy is so frail, we commend instead plain 
Swiss muslin of creamy white instead of that with 
@ bluish tint. Make with two or three wide shirred 
flounces on the lower skirt, an apron over-skirt, and a 
basque formed entirely of lengthwise puffs separated 
by tucked bands or else bands of insertion either of 
needle-work or of Valenciennes, White twilled silk 
or else watered ribbon sash, worn not around the waist, 
but around the hips, and knotted low on the left side. 

F. E. M.—The fancy-work designs in the Bazar are 
epecially intended for the benefit of amateurs, and not 
tradesmen. You can easily procure cane, bamboo, 
rattan, or reeds, with which to make your picture- 
frame in the manner described. If yon find difficulty 
in procuring the precise kind of material mentioned, 
you can substitute some other within your reach, 
Very pretty frames are made of colored straw, fastened 
together with wires or pins, or else sewed together. 





CONSUMPTION. 
The scourge of the human family, may, in its 
early stages, be promptly arrested and perma- 
nently cured 
Ravenswoop, W. Va., Oct. 28th, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Sirx,—For the last year I have been using your 
Golden Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, 
having been afflicted for years. Did not use it 
but a short time before I was benefited ; at that 
time I was very bad, not able to sit up much, 
was suffering greatly with my throat, was get- 
ting blind, had a dry cough, and much pain in 
my lungs. I have used twelve bottles of the 
Discovery, and am almost well. 

Kate T. WarDvNeEr. 

A son of Mr. J. H. Mesecx, of Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,—so says Mr. C. B. Canfield, editor of 
the “Cuaram Courmer.’ 

S. R. Eerar, druggist, of West Union, O., 
writes to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has effected a wonderful cure of Con- 
sumption in his neighborhood. 





Drs. Strone's Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.] 





Taxr your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yorx 
Dyswe anp Parting Estasiisament, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Sere, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 "and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—_{ Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


They are ~——e 4 PLEASE 
The Great Pazzls. exsi.es: Packs, 
taining one J ifferent 
Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 


= E COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
ta” Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frroxies, anp Tan, ask r druggist for sete | 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for hie Improved Com- 
rponr and Prweie Reuepy, the great Sxin Menicine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York, 


UXURIANT BEARD. To produce in 20 days, nse Ir. 
sina; 2c. Ds. Warsn, % Front St.,P Y. 














MILLINERY GOODS. 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Mats, is unusually complete. 








HIS Ce.- brated mately’ of Fire-arms 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


ROME TOD a ine ail 


To which was awarded the 


“Wedal of Progress,” 


the niauest xpEr of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rrrst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yor« Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and possessing the prst comprnaTiIoNn of good 
qualities, namely, light-running, smooth, noiseless. 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch.’ £#~ Send 
for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 

tw New York : Offices, 281 Broadw: way and 994 Bowery. 


Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor, Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
SCISSORS. iutsex! a pair of Rodgers 


Je & Sons’ Best ies’ Scissors 
by mail on ae” of 75 cents; extra fine finish, $1 7 
OBERTSON, 'P. O. Box 2204, 5 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 

preparation will remo veall discol- 

orations and blemishes from the 

) skin, leaving it SOFT, CLE. 

' SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup a? aL. Deveeists. 


SHEETS OF 
I) aearee” $I; 
MUSIC, 


y throw away money on high-priced Music? 
‘sant PA Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 




















G.LKELTY &C0. 184 Fi FTH AV.NY. 





ALSO, 
LATEST STYLES FURNITURE and COVERINGS. 


Photographer, 
has removed from 
No. 872 Broadway 


to the more spacious rooms of his new building on 
Madison Square (East Twenty-Third Street). 


SHOPPING 


Of eve on for Ladies 

Mrs. C. ER, 151 East 44t! st, 

for circular containing reference and vartionlans (free). 
_D 8 samples sent for 25 cents. 
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URLICA curls Hair | perfectly y grand. 25 cente. 
Address Dr.W ALSH, 2 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


N ARK YOUR CLOTHING. —A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50e. 
Tare ee ea a irculars "FREE. 
~Fannie Brown % 7.2 Mass eGo. 
ra Sts., Phila., Pa. 


RESERVE YOUR STOVES FROM RUST. 


Before putting away your are and ri for the 
summer, use a cake of GEM STOVE POLISH, which 
is known to be the best in the ‘world. 


TO LIVE 3007.2 
°F. E. Surru & Co., 

Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 

turers of the Crushed White W heat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other ecientists. Read it, 


and save your health and money. 
ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly 
Magie GaLovrrav), 


No. 423 6th 5 Tinta near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, Sic 


by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’'me Ba- 
pocrrav & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 











Ha HAIR suis. 


L. SHAW, 


364 BOWERY, cor. FOURTH STREET. 
THE LARGEST 8 ee a HAIR GOODS 
We import and manufacture our own goods, and 
retail them at wholesale prices. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS, WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 


‘Finest Quality HAIR SWITCHES, solid, NOT dyed, 


excellent for wear. 
18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight 
¥2 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. 
26 inches lony, hair 4 ounces weight. . 
82 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, warranted naturally Curly. 
22 inches long...... $2 00 | 28 inches long...... $5 00 
24 inches long...... 250 | 32inches long...... T 50 
26 — long...... 4 as “) ae mag sane 10 00 
RIS ES, 25c., d $1 00 pe iG 
PRICELIST OF SEC OND. QUALITY HAT GOODS 
OFFERED BY en aS ge 
Short Hair Switches, 50c. Switches, 1 yd. 
LONG HAIR, SOLID, WARRANTED NOT DYED. 





18 inches long, hair 3 ounces weight............. $2 00 
20 inches long, hair 3 ounces weight............. 2 50 
22 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. . dooons OD 
24 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 450 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 6 00 
28 inches long, hair 444 ounces ——- ress tones 7 50 


82 inches long, hair 5 ounces weight............. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SW TTCHES 50c. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR Ry OVER IN LATEST 


COMBINGS MADE UP, 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of P. 
O. money order, or money in registered letters, free of 
charge, to all parts of the country. ers below 
$5 00 must BING 4 to secure execution 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK "PRIVILEGE 
F EXAMINATION. 


Th Pale Buckskin Supporter 








| 





Ll 


For its many excellent qualities, It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies. 
Send for Circular. D.C. & CO., 44 West Bway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH'S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 


Carriage. 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 


J FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS, 
OQuamaene C. Warp, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 
consisting of New Designs in Fichus, maaan Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiets, Ties, &c., & 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE : 7 


=n “Albee 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING. 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 0¢ 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 























URIS, shinin at ermanent, by using Curlica; 25c. 
Address Dr. LSH, 25 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WATSON’S 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER WATSON. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. ire 

“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 


ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 








Pustisuey sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Harrer & Brornenrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 

[MPORTED “Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 


stamping and gn | machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send fo r Circulrt and S 
Maun, L, CENDRIER. eee Broadway, N. Y. 














JUSEPH'S HATR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 
beers | reduction in Hair Goods, having the 


largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short es i arr to $2 00 
Long Hair, solid, warranted not dye, 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight 


22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight............ - 350 
24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight............. 5 00 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight............. 700 
28 inches long hair, 444 ounces weight........... 00 
82 inches long hair, 5 ounces weight............. 10 00 


Eee SPECIALTY . eee 
NATURAL CURLS. 

Our assortment of Natural Curls is the largest in the 
city, comprising every shade of color, not dyed, and 
guaranteed as represented. 
ean JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM. == 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurp We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 
eu JOSEPHUS HAIR EMPORIUM. === 

TOP BRAIDS, 
75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 
COMBINGS. 
Combings made up at 85 cents per ounce. 

Ladies having Combings can save 75 per cent. by 
having the same made up at our establishment. 

eum ams NOTICE 

Ladies desiring Switches of different weight and 
lengths can have the same made to order in thirty 
minutes’ notice. 
em JOSEPHOS HAIR EMPORIUM. == 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

wr e import our Rea) Hair direct from France, 
——— on the premises, and after being es- 
tab ished for 25 years we can sell every article 
cum under a positive guarantee of being first qual- 
ity. We do not keep second qual- 
ity hair, as long experience has taught us 

Te inst it is dear at any price. 
me AEE NTO N . meee 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 

Particular attention paid to orders from the count 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. 
Order, enclosing sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 
ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 

Don't forcvet the addreas, 


JOSEPH’S HAIR - EMPORIUM, 


3i7 Aignth Avenue, Wear 4 euty~uluth Duvet. 





CUT THIS OUT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, -” pieces, = 2 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . “100 - is 4 


Limoge Stone China Tea Seta,....... -—- * 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,.... 11 ‘“ 4 00 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,.......... 44 - 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,.......... per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goblet, ...............0065 ss 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 
a é 3% bf 
HA DLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post- Office Order. 


PARASOLS, RICH AND ELEGANT 
GOODS 
IN | sae STYLES 

FINISHED IN THE BEST MANNER 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TRADE 


Ladies who desire choice goods can be suited from 
our stock. 


MILLER, Manufacturing Retailer, 


355 Sixth Ave., cor, 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts, 


OOOO DOS ° $55 L404 


GP FLORENCE GD 


The Long-c Suit o 
FLORENCE SEWING a “machine co. 








Is finalt: 
Su the United States 
in favor of the ge VE CE, which alone has 
Broken the M: of High Prices 
THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward and forward, or to —— and left. 
Simpl est — 
OLD FoR CasH ONLY. ly ‘Terms TO 
CLES and BESLERS. 
Aprit, 1874. Florence, Mass. 





Sooco 








SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


The very best eater Smee Song-Book. 
by W. Ee SHERWIN andS. J.VAIL. 160 
Pages Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted Paper, 7 erior Binding. Price 
in Boards, 35c.3 $30 per 100. A Specimen 
Copy in Paper ‘cover mailed (as soon as 
issued,) on recei se lg «five Cents. 
ce Orders bry in turn, ADY MAY 
ist. HORACE WA TES & SON, 
as, Broadway, New York. 





ITHREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 


le pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
freroed Gloves, Button, 50c.; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
Elegant Fashion Pilate sent Free oo ee sepee 
to J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 ve., N.Y, 





mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
Pa... berality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are ena abled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ame 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on im pos of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘ CALL 

543 Broadway, New York, 
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TERN BROTHERS, 


6th Ave. and 23d St., 
867 Sixth Ave) wew yor, 110 W. 23d St. 
Beg to call attention to their Large and Superior 
Stock of 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
Consisting of every article requisite for a complete 
Wardrobe. 


SEND FORA DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 
Ladies can order Garments with perfect safety, as 
all car goods are guaranteed in every way to be what 

we represent them. 


__ STERN BROTHERS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


We have now in stock a full assortment of 
4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW CASE LINED NS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTE HS, 
DAMASK NAPKINS & DOYLIES, 
TOWELS, TOWELLINGS, &e. 
In addition to our usual importation of 
LINEN DAMASKS, 
We are offering a very attractive line of the above 
goods, recently purchased at a forced sale AT PRICES 
considerably below the COST of importation. 


SPRING SILKS. 


FIVE HUNDRED PIECES NEW STYLES, ex Steam- 
r “ Silesia,” now open, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 
All the LATEST NOVELTIES now open. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
CRETONNES, SATTEENS, &c. 
ALBO 
LACE & NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN! 
AND DRAPERY ‘MATERIALS 
Of every description. 
N. B.—CHURCHES, HOTELS, and STEAMERS 
furnished at short notice. 


CARPET 


DEPARTMENT. 
w Styles AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, TOURNEY, 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET, TAPESTRY, 
TTHREE-PLY, INGRAIN, and VENETIAN CAR- 
PETINGS. 
A beantiful assortment of 
PANCY & WHITE FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
O1L-CLOTHS, DRUGGETS, RU GS, MATS, &c., 


EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Our Spring Price-List now ready, 
and mailed free on application. 


tayr ru Description and Prices of Ladies’ and In- 
fants’ Wear, Corsets, Real Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmings, Black Silks, Black 
Alpacas, &c., &c. <1 


tz Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers. 





Goods shipped, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
with instructions to agent, allowing full power 
of examination before acceptance, 


_ HHRICHS’. | 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garmepts. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentiemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a ge ntle sman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is bene ggg erg J the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benetited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 


Addregs JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadw ay, New York. 


L4 DIES! CONSTITUTION WATE ER 
4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 





1 RLIC A curls any Hair beantifully. 25 cents. 
Address Dx. WALSH, 26 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 








No fussing; no catching; raises the 


them by return mail. Address 
Box 1503. 





Blackwood’s “MAGIC” 
DRESS SKIRT ELEVATOR. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


itself. (° IMMENSE PREMIUM CHROMO, 14x16 
inches, given with each one. Seils here for $1 50. I am making this 5 

reat sacrifice to rapidly introduce *he best Skirt Elevator in the world. 
Bend 75 cents, price, with 8 stamps postage for both, and I will send 


CLINTON R. ais Ts woon, 


dress with one motion; it lowers — 


171 Broadway. 





WATERY’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
beautiful in 


month fs, 
Octave first-class PTA all modern 
for S275 LEBER > ona j= 


. A large 
discount to Ministers, C Churcher, Sundav-Schools, Temperance 
Sorieties, Lodges, etc, AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBproxe 
Ferrivge. With Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Twelfth Year (1873). Large 12mo, Leather 
Tucks, $5 00. 





This edition of this popular Hand-Book of Travel 
contains the following maps and plans of cities, etc. : 
The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; Atlantic Steam- 
ers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; Austria; Bel- 
fast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; Brussels; 
Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Coblenz; Co- 
logne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; Egypt 
and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; Fer- 
rera; Florence ; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; France; 
Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; Northern 
Part of Great Britain ; Southern Part of Great Britain ; 
Great Western Railway, Liverpool to London; Greece 
and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; Ireland; Italy; 
Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem ; 
Lakes of Killarney ; English Lakes; Plan of London; 
Environs of London; Madrid; Mantua; Marseilles; 
Mayence: The Mediterranean and Coasts; Metz; Mi- 
lan; The Moselle, from Coblenz to Tréves; Munich; 
Naples; Museo Nationale, Naples; Environs of Na- 
ples; Nice; Nuremberg; Palermo; Palestine; Paris; 
Plan of Paris; Environs of Paris; Pesth and Ofen; 
Pisa; Pompeii; The Emperor’s Garden, Potsdam; 
Prague; The Rhine, from Basle to Baden; The Rhine, 
from Baden to Coblenz; The Rhine, from Coblenz to 
Diisseldorf; Modern Rome; The Forum, Rome; An- 
cient Rome; The Vatican, Rome; Russia; St. Peters- 
burg; Spain; Stockholm; Strasbourg; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Thebes; Trieste; Turin; Turkey in 
Asia; Turkey in Europe; Venice; Verona; Versail- 
les; Vienna; Wales. 


From having travelled somewhat extensively in for- 
mer years in Europe and the East, I can say with en- 
tire truth that you have succeeded in combining more 
that is instructive and valuable for the traveller than 
is contained in any one or series of hand-books that I 
have ever met with.—T. B. Lawnrenozg, Consul General, 
Florence, 


Postisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
2 Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 








a en | 


> demain are now want- 

ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

works ever offered to}|| 

the public, viz. : The}) 
CYCLOPZEDIA of Biblical, } 
Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCitntook anp 
Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
ready. And the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §@~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


|}Care Harper & Brothers, New York. || 




















You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piavos tor $290? 
We answer— li costs leas than $300 
fo make any 0O Piano soit 

through Agents, aii of whom make 
e100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, bul ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 

c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


th jt 
tela U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


J) EACH WEEK. ke ents wanted. Particulars 
12 free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 























> Dr. aapveCutan® 
(mi, sot cures iy a= 
eal. 


C Brite bet the wenledaak al terative 

er of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
eal Discovery, taken earnesily, 

correct blood and system, which are al- 


~ 

exist ond from which discharge proceeds, 

So successful has this treatment proven, 

that the proprietor offers $5 Re-« 

ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 

Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $ 





Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to 5 years old)No. 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open- -front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

PE cd gccdiadieccetbetegeccccceziee “« 50 

Vol. Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT ‘ 
TIGHT —~ with Apron-front Over-skirt 
an Nt hihiy 6.00 cescecccnccgeune ete 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 

and Skirt, ‘Basque "fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ae. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
aie sean REDINGOTE WALKING 

‘ 





a 





LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- — PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE W SERING SUIT. “* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “« 933 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

NE IEE 6cbnu's ootn0 se ncvteohdipicicee * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

Pp IR OS ee ere * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... * 39 


— ae aed Maloney ae’ SUIT, with 


Back and Square Front............. 43 

TIGHT FIT TING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 4 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
bk rere ere “ 47 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Kamae Wein Geta i osc eciseceticeccscics “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
RR Are Ra eee * 60 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGL a RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Back aecnunal with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and a Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ > 

ENGLISH ay E, LONG OVER SKIRT, and 
WALKING SK IRT ino dicen oie atlas tun tik oi ae oe 

a TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

pi dinehinenhdd ean thekh<s6s Kaesetavesthde * 13 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... “15 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
BUTI CIES, « one w's cast cbageuccsscha o'9 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. bay 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Will out! ! “'Troth ‘Triumphant! ! 

Agents, old and young, male and fe- 
male, make more money selling our 
French and American JEWEL RY, 


BOOKS, AND GAMES than at any thing else. Great 

est inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cata- 

logues, Terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 
‘Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


WY SENDING 10c. and address of 15 Bors aged 
10 to 15, vou will receive a Silwer=-Plated Pen- 
Holder, Golden Pen, and Paper free! Five 
Chromos, 15c. ; all, 20c. Address CiirrEr, Elsie, Mich. 


EARDLESS young men, grow a Beard by using Ur- 
sina; Be. Dr. W asu, 25 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 ye $0 Gro. Srixon & Co., Portland, Maine. 


4 GENTS WANTED.—Send $1 50 for sample outft. 
fi 25 Stcel Engravings. J. B. Fovon, Warren, Pa. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


a * 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Srencer F. 
Barry, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
lzmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniferm with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Voiumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 

IL. 


THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Srernen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of Theology iu the Boston University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinoent, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


IV. 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haw ris, Author of “ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

v. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With : Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 15 2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VL 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vandois By Samoen 
Smi.es, Author of “The Huguenots: thei in Settle- 





ments, Churches, and Industries in Eny land and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help, " “Character,” “L ife of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VIL 
TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatt Hamuvron, Author of 


**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “* 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, #1 50. 
VIII. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, , Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abrond, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunseut B. Fieipv. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Little Folk 


IX. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nioonas Prxe, 8. Coneul, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Profusely Ilustr: ated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “ Caste.” 
per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s ne Redux. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 

. “Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “* Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Black's A Princess of Thule. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Farjeon’s Golden Grain. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’- 

trass.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Wilkie Collins’s Novels. (Harper’s Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide- and- Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be is- 
sued shortly. 


Svo, Pa- 


¢e@~ Harrrr & Broruers wiil send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrrr’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, W EE KL Y, and BAZ. AR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrrr’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexty, and Harprr’s 

3azan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wreexvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subse rip »tions may commence at any time. When no date is speci 
fled, it is unders’ that the subse —_ n for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Treas FoR Apvenrtene tn Harrer’s WEeKty anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SE the Great Beard Grower, Ursina; 25c.; mailed free. 
, Address Dr.WALSH, 25 Front 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CHALLENGE. 


FACETIZ. 


Ararecent Sunday-school 
service the clergyman was 
illustrating the necessity 
of Christian profession in 
order properly to enjoy the 
blessings of Providence in 
this world ; and, to make it 
apparent to the youthful 
mind, he said: “For in- 
stance, I want to introduce 
water into my house. I 
turn it on. The pipes 
and faucets and every con- 
venience are in good order, 
but I get no water. Can 
any of you tell me why I do 
not get water?” He ex- 
pected the children to see 
that it was because he had 
riot made a connection with 
the maininthestreet. The 
boys looked perplexed. 
They could not see why 
the water should refuse to 
run into his premises after 
such faultless pope 
“Can no one tell me what 
I have neglected ?” reiter- 
ated the good man, looking 
over the flock of wondering 
faces bowed down by 
weight of the problem. 

oS know,” squeaked out 
alittle five-year-old. “‘ You 
don't pay !” 


———— 

By the time a man has 
achieved his fifth wife, a 
contemporary is unreserv- 
edly of the opinion that no 
one can accuse him of not 
laying up his treasures 
heaven. 

~~ 

A French wit said of a 
man who was exceedingly 
fat that nature only made 
him to show how far the 
buman skin would stretch 
without breaking. 











A trial took place before 
a Glasgow bailie who ex- 
celled more as a citizen than 
as a scholar. A witness 
had occasion to refer to the 
testimony of a man who 
had died. recently, and he 
— of him frequently as 
the defunct. Amazed at 
the constant repetition of a 
word hedid not understand, 
the bailie petulantly said, 
“« What's the use o’ yer talk- 
in’ sae muckle aboot this 
man Defunct? Canna ye 
bring him here and let him 
speak for himsel’?” 

“The defunct’s dead, 
your worship,” replied the 
witness, 

“Oh, puir man, that alters 
the case,” said the sapient 
administrator of the law. 

———_—— 

Tur Cow SOA Chi- 
cago t, upon hearing 
that Nilsson wes about to 
erect cow-sheds upon her 
Peoria lots, has burst forth 
into the following verse: 
“Christine, Christine, thy 
milking do the morn and 
eve between, and not by the 
dim religious light of the 
fitful kerosene; for the 
cow may plunge, and the 
lamp explode, and the fire- 
fiend ride the gale, and 
shriek the knell of the burn- 
ing town in the glow of the 
molten pail !” 

eistaieethelliainadroce 

Tue watrst Doper IN 
Booxs — Returning __ bor- 
rowed volumes as Christ- 
mas presents. 


—__~._—_—_ 

A pastor of a Congrega- 
tionalist church was once 
asked if he was an _ inde- 
pendent minister. He re- 
plied, “Far from it; I am 
the minister of an indepen- 
dent congregation.” 
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GOING TO HER FIRST PLACE. 
WAITING FoR A Car. 





OPERA WALL-FLOWERS. 
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THE DEAR OLD “ BET.” 
“Young gentlemen, do 
not get into the habit of 
betting,” said a professor to 
his class. ‘No kind of bet 
is excusable—in fact, ever 
bet is a sin as well as a mar 
of Hey aga t Have noth- 
ing to do, young gentlemen, 
with a bet of any kind.” 
“That, I suppose, puts a 
finisher upon our dear old 
friend the alpha-bet,” ex- 
claimed one of the students. 
The professor smiled 
blandly upon the ams 
man, and gave him fifty ex- 
tra lines of Greek. 


———__>___— 

What. is that which has 
eyes yet never sees 7?—A po- 
tato. 





Constperats.—This man 
knew what he was about. 
He lived in the country, and 
in buying an axe the other 
day he was particular to se- 
lect the smallest one he 
could find. An acquaint- 
ance axed him why he did 
so, and he replied, ‘* Well, 
my wife isn’t enjoying very 

‘ood health this winter, and 

f I get a heavier one I’m 
afraid she won't be able to 
cut the wood.” ; 


somnereediiibepsiaiaie 
AN EXPLANATION. 
“Tne-Light THAT NEV- 
ER was ON Sea on Lanp— 
Really illuminative gas. 
(Companies, please note.) 


Edie eee 

Next to a diary, the most 
difficult thing to keep is a 
lead-pencil. 


—_————_————— 

An obituary notice in a 
Western paper contained 
the touching intelligence 
that the deceased “ accumu- 
lated a little money and ten 
children.” 
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CAPTURE. 


They tell a funny inci- 
dent which happened lately 
at an anction sale of dam- 
seed goods. A pair of 
blankets were up which 
seemed to take the eye of 
the crowd ; the highest bid 
was a dollar from a lady 
who was determined to have 
them. But she had an un- 
seen opponent, who ran her 
up to five dollars, and had 
the blankets knocked down 
to him. 

“Yours, Mr. Mac,” said 
the smiling auctioneer. 

Whereupon the lady rose 
and exclaimed, “What! 


ood-for-nothing man, you 

ave been bidding against 
your own wife !” 

—_——.——— 

We overheard a queer 
Fy | the other day from 
the lips of two little girls 
not over nine years old. 
Each of them had a baby 
in her arms, when the elder 


her. 
“Why, you take your 
baby, and I'll take mine, 
and we'll go round begging. 
You tell people we are wide 
ows.” 
—_~————_ 


A judge, on being asked 
to pf ne his opinion as to 
the proper length of a ser- 
mon, replied, “Twenty 
minutes, with a leaning to 
the side of mercy.” 

a 

Black silk dresses with 
holes in the elbow are said 
to be much worn. 
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LEAVING HER LAST PLACE. 
WAITING FoR A CARRIAGE. 








